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Jardin des Plantes, Paris 

His gaze those bars keep passing is so misted 
with tiredness, it can take in nothing more. 

He feels as though a thousand bars existed, 
and no more world beyond them than before. 

Those supply-powerful paddings, turning there 
in tiniest of circles, well might be 
the dance of forces round a centre where 
some mighty will stands paralyticly. 

Just now and then the pupil’s noiseless shutter 
is lifted. Then an image will indart, 
down through the limbs' intensive stillness flutter, 
and end its being in the heart. 
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Maria Rainer Rilke, New Poems (London: Hogarth Press, 
1964), p. 89. 
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i INTRODUCTION 

r. 

When the name Sioux is mentioned most people think of a nation 

l 

| of fierce warriors and buffalo hunters. The image of the Sioux is of 

; a huge, solidly built man with a rustic face, dressed in a flowing 

i; 

j: eagle-feathered headdress and leather clothing brightly decorated with 

i; 

elaborate beadwork. The Sioux are thought of as the leaders of the 

\] 

I Indians against the Army. It was the Sioux who defeated the boy 

•j wonder, General George Armstrong Custer, in the Battle of The Little 

! Big Horn. A list of Sioux leaders sounds like the Who's Who of the 

! 

I I grade "B" western: Crazy Horse, Sitting Bull, Rain-in-the-face, Red 

j 

Cloud, and American Horse are all familiar names to us. They were 
heroes for their own people, and great enemies of our heroes, the 

cavalry. It was the Sioux who raided wagon trains and towns and 

’f 

i killed white settlers and kept civilization from the Plains for many 

years. 

They are for Americans a symbol of all that is Indian. They 
; were perhaps the most noble of our Indian enemies. Certainly they 

\ were among the most difficult to tame. 

| But the Sioux or the Dakota, as they prefer to be called, are 

j more than these white legends would have them. They were a majestic 

) 

] nation of men who lived out their lives on the northern Great Plains 

• ■ 1 • 

-! of the United States. It was a land of hot, glaring summer sun and 

bitter winter blizzards. Life was not easy. Life for them was never 
| secure. It was forever changing. They moved as their game, the great 

1 
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i buffalo, moved on to new grazing lands. As they moved they found 

other nations in their path. They fought gallant wars to preserve and 

j gain hunting rights. They were fierce and powerful warriors who fought 

( 

only as a necessity. Peace was their ideal state, but when food was 

y. 

t the question they fought boldly and well. 

I: 

t.! 

\ To attempt to describe the culture of such a nation as the 

y 

Dakota is a presumptuous task indeed. None but the trained and sensi¬ 
tive anthropologist is prepared for approaching such a task. For to 
know a people one must find and describe the patterns by which men and 

| women shaped their lives, bore their children and ordered their imagi- 

jt 

nations. 

Primitive societies are neither infantile stages of the devel¬ 
opment of mankind, of which we are a higher and more advanced stage, 
nor are they deviations from the path of progress. They are complete 
j in and of themselves. They are mature divisions of mankind. We have 

previously classed them as of lesser complexity than our own. Because 
they lived in what we see as less complicated times, we think of them 
j as having less complicated problems and easier solutions. Fortunately 

j we have matured enough to know that this type of thinking is folly, 

j All men face the same givens of life, all that is different are the 

■ i 

;j furniture and the time. 

. • This paper is written in the belief that all people, hopefully, 

i 
• J 

; have at least some interest in other cultures than their own. For in 

knowing something about others we know more about ourselves. But most 
important, when we study the culture of another person with a 
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;; sensitivity which is akin to reverence, we can know who that person 

is as a person and not as an animal in a cage. We then can know and 
\ feel the magnificent diversity of human life on this planet. 

i; 

f 

This paper is not written as a critical and analytic history 

of the Dakota culture. Nor is it intended to be an academic study of 

I 

i- 

i a sociological or metaphysical nature. The intent of this paper is to 

r know as much as one can about a culture different from ones own. The 

i' 

format of this study may be termed as a "case study." Yet the attempt 
to know the Dakota is done on their terms, as much as is possible. It 
| is the feeling of this author that the more of ones "cultural percep- 

ij 

i tual filters" a person can throw off, the more he is able to see. 

Therefore I have tried to let the material develop its own questions, 
categories and problems. Some most interesting problems have emerged. 
One specific problem of this paper is the relation of the 

/ 

individual in Dakota society to the culture as a whole. That is the 
' problem around which most societies are formed. How is the autonomous 

individual and his ego to be included in a group among other autonomous 

> egos? And what effect does a seemingly hostile environment and its 

) 

j 

i| constant changes and surprises have for that delicate arrangement? 

I How can the individual and the society find security and fulfillment 

• \ 

j amid the often brutal and perplexing rhythms of nature? How are man 

{ and nature related? These are the questions raised by most cultures. 

] The Dakota were no exception. They organized their culture in the 

| unique pattern which emerged from their confrontation with themselves 

i 

< and their environment. 
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Constant change was a part of the life of the open plains. 

Such inconsistency could not long be fought and conquered. Adjustment 
was the key. Nature, self, and society had to somehow be brought into 
equilibrium for a society to survive. 

Often studies of this type describe the culture and customs as 
they can be objectively studied and recorded. Such questions as values 
and religious beliefs are studied only as they become absolutely neces¬ 
sary in the explication of other matters or when they are expressly 
fascinating and catch the eye. This paper however, gives a major 
emphasis to religion and ethics. This is done in order to better 
understand the nature of Dakota life. 

The student is interested in these people’s religion and 
thought and value system because it, more than any other single kind 
of information, tells us what the life of the Dakota meant. To a 
large degree, a people are what they value. Most societies do not live 
close to their ideals, for that is the nature of man. But those ideals 
do give their lives substance and a base from which to build. 

The Dakota of this study are the Teton or Western Dakota. They 
call themselves the Lakota, after the dialect of the Dakota language 
they speak. This study has been completed without ever having known 
or spoken to a Dakota. I have only read second-hand reports of what 
the Dakota culture as it existed at its height was like. The Golden 
Age for the Dakota was just prior to the final wars with the white men, 
in the period from 1840 to 1890. There are no survivors of that 
period left. The books that were written in the early part of this 
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century were accounts of the culture as remembered by some of its 
survivors. However these accounts have to be read with a critical 
eye, for too often the Dakota interviewed were those who had "come 
over to the white way." When questions were asked of them the ques¬ 
tioner slanted them toward what he wanted to find. And the Dakota 
answered the questions as he thought the white questioner wanted them 
answered. The material which resulted was as much white as it was 
Dakota. Much of the primary source material written by the Dakota 
themselves was also the work of men who were only young children when 
the events of which they spoke occurred. 

There are a few studies done by ethnologists who cared enough 
about the Dakota and their culture that they spent considerable time 
with them learning their ways from the inside out. J. R. Walker, J. 0. 
Dorsey, Ella Deloria and others were such people. Their material for 
the most part is very good. Their work was done in the time of the 
Golden Age. And they were careful in their work. They took several 
statements from different people on the same topics to make sure 
material was reliable. They listened to the Dakota in the Lakota dia¬ 
lect and let them tell the story their way. 

Many of the investigators who came later were not so careful. 
Their observations were neatly categorized into bundles of white- 
styled information. Not much definitive work came out of their 
s tudies. 

There are several excellent histories of the Dakota nation. 
George Hyde, for instance, has done a series of works on several of 
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f| 

| the sub-tribes of the Lakota. But very little work has been attempted 

'! 

1 in the area of values and religion. Therefore secondary material has 

j: been limited. 

The structure of the following work commences with a brief 
history of the Dakota as a people, from primeval times to the massacre 
l at Wounded Knee, in the winter of 1890. By knowing the history of the 

■: people and the environment in which they lived we can see more clearly 

j; 

| the reasoning they used and the raw materials with which they built 

j 

their culture. This unit is followed by an outline of the structure 

i of the politics of the Dakota nation and the virtues which enlivened 

:i 

! that structure. Religious beliefs and myths are the subject of the 

third section. Finally the fourth section is an attempt to define the 
Dakota ethic in terms of a sense of "responsibility growing out of the 
j feeling of relatedness to all of creation." 
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CHAPTER I 

A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE TETON DAKOTA 


Pre-His tory 

Indian. The label is ours, not his. He has been an Indian for 
only 500 years. For as many as twenty-five thousand years,^ he has 
been Ottawa, Shoshone, Cherokee, Dakota or one of several hundred other 
distinct peoples who have lived on this continent. 

By the middle of the latest great ice age which began about 

65,000 years ago and lasted until about 10,000 years ago, homo sapiens 

2 

had firmly established himself in Siberia. He was an accomplished 
manufacturer of tools and weapons. He built his homes in caves and 
dug-out places in the earth. He tanned hides and made clothing and 
shelter from animal skins. Because a lone hunter could not kill and 
butcher large beasts by himself, some sort of cooperation must have 
arisen. This would imply at least a primitive political system and a 
subsistence level culture. 

Much of the surface of the earth was still covered with the 
endless sheets of glacial ice. Because so much of the earth's water 
supply was frozen in ice, the level of the oceans was lower. Geolo¬ 
gists don't agree on the exact drop in the level of the oceans during 

■^Peter Farb, Man's Rise to Civilization (New York: Avon, 

1968), p. 276. 

2 Ibid., p. 237. 
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the thousands of years of this last great glacial period. But most 
would agree that the level was somewhere between 150 and 300 feet 
lower. A lowering of the sea by 300 feet would have allowed a land 
bridge of the width of a thousand miles between the coasts of present 

3 

day Alaska and the Siberia of those early homo sapiens. This land 
bridge could have sustained great migrations of peoples until about 
10,000 years ago when the temperature of the earth rose substantially 
and melted frozen waters which inundated it. 

Because of the shape of the glacial ice most of Siberia, all 
of Alaska, and the west of Canada were dry lands. The land bridge 
blocked the chilling arctic waters in the north and the warm pacific 
waters greatly tempered the climate on the bridge. It was an area of 

4 

rolling plains, glistening lakes and fresh-water ponds. A wealth of 
animals reached North America by way of this bridge: large camels, 
ground sloths, a big-homed bison, several kinds of mammoths, and the 
horse. The horse had originated in North America, spread to Eurasia, 
become extinct in the New World then came back again only to become 
extinct for the second time in the closing years of the ice age. Not 
until the Spanish crossed the Atlantic in the sixteenth century did 
this continent know this magnificent animal once more.^ 

The crossing of man from one continent to another could be 

^ Ibid. 

^D. M. Hopkins, "Cenozoic History of the Bering Land Bridge," 
Science, CXXX (1959), 1526. 

^Farb, op. cit. 3 p. 239. 
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| attributed to the innate adventurousness of the human spirit. But 

j more likely than not, man came to North America quite by accident. He 

ii 

j; was probably following his food supply. Wandering, aimless herds of 

j: 

i bison, camels, mammoths and horses probably led man to his new home. 

• The only unanimously accepted evidence for the presence of 

Ii 

i; 

r man on North America, outside of Alaska, is dated at about 13,000 

[•; 

|i years ago. One site in Texas, if proven reliable, could put man there 

i as early as 38,000 years ago. But more reliable sites in Baja Cali- 

'j 

i, fomia, Nevada, Arizona, Texas and Montana date upwards from 30,000 

j 6 

i years ago. 

it 

i Man followed the well-worn paths which the wandering game pro- 

■ vided him. The herds left well marked trails that led to water, 

protected valleys and mountain passages. Thousands of years later the 
first Europeans to explore this continent followed similar trails. 

i 

i 

1 We know the trails of Daniel Boone but the exact routes of earlier man 

-{ 

i are only hypotheses. Perhaps early man took the foothill route. By 

I 

i staying at the base of the great ranges of North American mountains 

j and out of the still marshy plain area, traveling was easier and life 

;<j 

I was not quite so murky. Populations probably grew rapidly because of 

1 the abundance of game and natural resources and because of wide 

j expanses to separate groups of men. 

r> 

| The Great Plains probably provided the primary axis of 


£ 

A. D. Krieger, "Early Man in the New World," in J. D. Jennings 
and E. Norbeck, Prehistoric Man in the New World (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1964), pp. 43-45. 
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dispersal for these many wandering peoples.^ The Plains in that ear¬ 
lier time was an area of many rivers and lakes. Tall grasses 
abundantly fed all sorts of animals. The grasslands of the Plains 
and the sheltered valleys of the foothills provided a very pleasant 
and livable environment. Gradually the groups of people followed the 
game trails to other parts of America. 

Two basic life-styles emerged on the Plains. Big game hunting 
became the way of life for the peoples of the Plains and those who 
followed trails eastward. For those who went west into and over the 
Rocky Mountains, collecting wild plants and hunting small game was more 
vital. Because big game hunting provided more food at one time than 
did small game hunting, it became the more important of the two. 

Despite slight regional variations in methods, tools or housing, a 
remarkably uniform culture developed and spread over a large area. As 
evidence of this widespread culture, the Clovis Fluted spear point is 
of importance. This point, dated at 14,000 to 12,000 years ago, has 
been found in every one of the forty-eight continental states, Alaska 

g 

and parts of Mexico. 

About ten thousand years ago the world's climate began to 
alter substantially. As the ice melted, temperatures rose, cloud cover 
diminished and precipitation drastically decreased. Plants began to 

^J. B. Griffin, "Some Prehistoric Connections Between Siberia 
and America," Science^ CXXXI (1960), 810. 

Q 

Charles V. Haynes, "Elephant Hunting in North America," 
Scientific American, CCXI5T (June 1966), 104-112. 
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thin and great herds of game could find no food. The abundance was 
coming to an end. Great species began the road to extinction. One 
reason for the more widespread extinction in the United States than in 
other places on the world's surface, was the presence of the homo 
sapiens for Siberia. Great hunting societies killed more and more of 
the game which was slowed by heat, lack of water and disease. The 
mammals of America were under great natural stress and man tipped the 
balance too far. When the "critical minimum population" of a species 
was reached, man only had to kill a few animals and survival became 
impossible. 

As these large herds of bigger game began to disappear, man 
was forced to alter his life-style. He began to experiment with the 
seemingly endless bounty of America's smaller mammals, birds, fish 
and plants. When this era began, life became possible and indeed 
necessary in all regions; in desert areas, in coastal plains, in the 
mountains, on the plateaus, and wherever else man could find food. In 
this grand experiment diversity was bom and it flourished into a 
pluralism of cultures bom of trial and error, specializing in nothing, 
but very versatile at attempting everything. Man became very skill¬ 
ful at coming to terms with his environment. He learned to live with 
what the habitat offered and developed institutions to make his life 

style workable. Cultures everywhere were diversifying and special- 

. , 10 
izing. 

^Farb, op. cit. 3 p. 252. ^Ibid. j p. 264. 
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\ At all the various stages in the evolution of the aboriginal 

r. 

cultures, choices had to be made from limited new possibilities. Over 
j a period of twenty-five thousand years cultures changed as their worlds 

f; 

changed, and survived. The Teton Dakota was such a culture. 

: The Teton Dakota probably lived somewhere in the southern 

i; 

great plains at the close of the last ice age. Gradually they made 
|; their way to the Upper Missouri Valley. How long ago it is difficult 

j to say. In southern Minnesota archeologists have found skeletons as 

j old as ten thousand years. The oldest remnants of a society that we 

| know is of a period about one thousand years ago. Spear points and 

* mounds are all we have to tell us of their life style.'*''*' 

We know little of the early history of these people who often 

12 

call themselves the "Oceti Sakowin" or the "Seven Council Fires." 
j By the beginning of the sixteenth century they had established 

j 

| themselves at the headwaters of the mighty Mississippi. They had come 

| from the south, moving northward, fighting all the way with the 

j agricultural societies which inhabited the region. They were a marginal, 

i 

i 13 . 

j crude folk who had the usual prejudice of a hunting society toward 

| farming communities. These wandering hunters and fishermen roamed the 

1 lakes, marshes and forests of Minnesota and were never tempted to 

__ 

;j ^Bruce Nelson, Land of the Dacotahs (Minneapolis: University 

: of Minnesota Press, 1946), p. 9. 

* 12 

i Frances Densmore, "Teton Sioux Music," Bureau of American 

| Ethnology Bulletin 3 61 (1918), 2. 

13 

George E. Hyde, Indians of the Woodlands (Norman: University 
of Oklahoma Press, 1962), p. 118. 

1 
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settle down. They could wander, hunt, harvest wild rice in the marshes 

14 

and occasionally sap the maple trees of the forests and be happy. 

Despite the fact that they were considered "country bumpkins" 
by the highly sophisticated Algonquins, they were fine warriors. 

They attacked only when their neighbors attacked them or infringed on 
their rights or privileges. Neighboring tribes called them the 
"Iroquois of the West." But that was no compliment, for the Iroquois 
were vicious warriors who destroyed their enemies in cruel raids. 

But, the Iroquois were sophisticated governmentally. Perhaps it was 
from the Iroquois who called themselves the "Five Council Fires" that 
the Dakota took their name. 

The Teton Dakota are actually only one part of the Oceti 
Sakowin or "Seven Council Fires." The seven bands which comprised the 
Seven Council Fires were: 

1) Mdewakantowan - "Spirit Lake People" (referring to Mille 

Lacs Lake in Minnesota) 

2) Wahpekute - "Shooters Among the Leaves" 

3) Sisitonwan or Sisseton - "People of the Ridged fish 

scales" 

4) Wahpetonwan or Wahpeton - "Dwellers among the leaves" 

5) Ihanktonwan or Uankton - "Dwellers at the end (of the 

Village)" 

6) Ihanktonwana or Yanktonai - "Little Dwellers at the end" 

7) Titonwan or Teton - "Dwellers on the Plains" 15 

As time passed these seven divisions solidified even further into 
three large divisions. The Mdewakantowan, Wahpekute, Sisseton and 


p. 119. 

15 James Howard, "The Dakota or Sioux Indians: A Study in 
Human Ecology," in Anthropological Papers of the Dakota Museum 3 II, 3. 
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Wahpetonwan formed the Santee or Eastern Dakota. The Ihanktonwan and 

Ihanktonwana formed the Yankton or Middle Dakota. And, the Tetons by 

themselves formed the Teton or Western Dakota. Language differences 

eventually developed and dialects were formed. Linguists classify the 

languages as follows: Santee - Dakota, Yankton - Nakota and Teton - 
16 

Lakota. The word "Dakota" means "friends" or "allies," these terms 
are all dialectical variants of that meaning. The Teton Dakota was 
larger than the others combined. It was itself divided into seven 
sub-tribes. 

1) Hunkpapa - "Campers at the Horn (or end of the camp 

circle)" 

2) Minneconjou - "Planters beside the water" 

3) Oohenonda - "Two Kettles" 

4) Brule - "Burnt Thighs" 

5) Sihasapa - "Blackfeet" 

6) Sansarcs - "Without Bows" ^ 

7) Oglala - "Scatter their own" 

The Dakota are known popularly as the Sioux. This name was given them 

by the Chippewas who were their enemies. The Chippewa word is 

Nadowe-is-iw, which means, "Serpents," "Snakes," "Adders" or "Enemies." 

This Chippewa word was bastardized by a French priest who wrote it 

18 

as Nadowessioux which was shortened to Sioux. 

As the Dakota moved into Minnesota they displaced the Chippewa 
and their stronger allies the Algonquins. A series of long bitter 


I 1 g 

■i| Ethel Nurge, The Modem Sioux (Lincoln: University of 

i Nebraska Press, 1970), p. xii. 

17 Ibid. 

18 

Nelson, op. oit ., p. 10. 
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■jj wars followed. The Dakota usually won them, for they were superior 

f; warriors. But early in the seventeenth century a new factor moved 

j; into the sphere of the Indian Wars. The French came into Canada and 
! the Great Lakes. The English came into the Hudson Bay. With them they 

i; brought metal weapons and firearms. By means of superior armaments 

11 

I 1 ' the Chippewa and the Algonquins tipped the scales and began to win the 

!? 

war with the Dakota. 

Again there had been a change in the environment and the 
Dakota had to cope with it. It was to change their life-style com- 

| pletely. They were forced onto the Plains where they met the buffalo 

i 

I and the horse. Yet out of these dilemmas the Dakota built their 

"Golden Age." 

The Golden Age—1640 to 1840 

■f 

! 

j 

As the Dakota were constantly pushed farther west they came 
into conflict with other tribes, namely the Crees. The Crees had met 

j 

the English trappers and traders of the Hudson Bay company and were 

j 

( well armed. The Dakota were beaten again. Finally the Dakota were 

( 

* able to obtain guns from the traders and thereby outfit themselves as 

i 

j warriors once more. They had constantly moved westward through many 
years of fighting. They followed the buffalo herds and other game. 

■i In 1760 when the Dakota moved into the area at the Great Bend of the 

.J 

I 

J Missouri, they found their way blocked by the powerful Arikara nation. 

| 

| Earlier, in 1725, the Dakota had pushed the feeble Arikara westward, 
i But now that nation was outfitted with horses, guns and swords from 
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j the Spanish. On the open plains the mounted Arikara could easily 
!'• run down the Dakota who moved on foot. But the Dakota had one advan- 

i’ tage, more and better firearms. They were able to force the Arikara 

L 

!: to withdraw to fortified towns. But about 1770 the French became 

involved in War and the supply of arms for the Dakota dwindled. But 

i’¬ 

ll 

jj sometime between 1772 and 1780 the Arikaras were all but wiped out as 

!; 20 
y a nation by three large epidemics of smallpox. 

i, 

1 It was during their contact with the Arikaras that the Dakota 

obtained horses for the first time. It might have occurred through 
trading, but more likely than not, through stealing. In about 1775, 
the war parties of the Oglala began to make marches into the lands to 
the West. In 1776, the Oglala chief. Standing Bull, crossed the Mis¬ 
souri and discovered the Paha Sapa, or Black Hills, which were to 
. later become the home and sacred land of the Dakota Nation. It was 

j 

in the Black Hills that the Teton met another great nation which would 

( 

1 21 
! later become a great enemy, the Cheyenne. 

t 

i 

; Although the Teton still considered the woodlands of Minne- 

i 

j sota their home, the hunting forays into the lands across the Missouri 

i] introduced them to a land which was to capture their hearts. It was 

j a land alive with gigantic buffalo, abundantly furnished with sweet 

. j 

j grasses and flowing with clear waters. As the ancient Greeks were 

19 George E. Hyde, Red Cloud's Folk (Norman: University of 

I Oklahoma Press, 1937), p. 17. 

20 Ibid. s p. 20. 

21 Ibid. 
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1 

ij swept up by the mountains and the sea, the Teton Dakota were captured 

i; 

by the wild exhilaration of the vast sweeping plains with their 
j un l imi ted horizons. The solitude of the empty blue sky and the wealth 

ji 

of sunlight were to shape the future of the Dakota. 
m On their excursions into this vast land the Dakota acquired 

ij 

ij more and more horses and eventually drove the Cheyenne from the Black 

| Hills. With the increased mobility of horsemen the Tetons left their 

i relatives the Santee in Minnesota as agriculturists. The Teton built 

i 

their economy on the Pte or buffalo. With increased striking power 
! they flourished on the giant furry beast which roamed the plains in 
{ herds of thousands. With their strengthened economy they could attack 
the Crow, the Pawnee and Shoshone and acquire even more favorable 
regions. 

•j The new lands, new economy and new inspirations changed the 

•j Teton Dakota. Their life style became as free and vital as the plains 
j themselves. In the wide open, limitless plains the Dakota felt the 

| presence of a mysterious spirit which they named Wakan Tanka. With 

< this new vitality the culture was enlivened. The Dakota did not change 

completely but a renaissance did occur. And the renaissance was pushed 
forward by negative as well as positive forces. The beginning of the 

• 1 

nineteenth century brought a horde of French traders. These traders 
j were of a number of companies, each fighting for customers. The 

.3 

il schemes and liquor they brought caused confusion and even fighting 
among the different sub-tribes of the Tetons. 

In 1815 the government of the newly bom United States was 
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l gaining strength enough to begin dealing with the people who lived on 

I the land it was rushing to make its own. In that year the United 

j States government made 16 treaties with the Dakota. In these treaties 

I; 

the lands occupied by the Dakota were pledged to them forever. But 

r 

|i this was done at a time when white settlers had not yet decided they 

!| 

ji wanted the area for their own. Many treaties were made in the follow- 

J'l 

ji ing years. But in 1830 events began to occur which prompted the Dakota 
j to listen to the visionaries who warned them of an approaching menace. 

i 

| In 1830 President Jackson denounced treaties as "Absurdity" and said 

i] 

22 

I dealing with Indians for their lands was a "Farce." He used his 

I 

i influence to persuade Congress to pass a bill which gave legal sanction 

■j to what in this time might be defined as genocide. The Removal Act of 

1830 gave the President the right to move all surviving Indians who 
j lived east of the Mississippi to places of his choosing. This was only 

! the beginning. 

j 

| About this time the mission movement of various Christian 

1 

J denominations was regaining a thrust of enthusiasm which had lagged 

i 

j during the years between the Revolution and the War of 1812. Expanding 

:1 economies and national mission boards allowed missionaries to set their 

j 

j sights on the "wilder" tribes of the plains. All were going to the 

j mission field with the purpose of propagating the gospels. Differences 

i arose as to how this was to be done. Some thought that merely trans- 

j lating the Gospel into languages of the various tribes would be 

! 

^Farb, op. oit. 3 p. 300. 
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enough. But others who unfortunately had greater strength, thought it 
was necessary for the "savages" to be "civilized" before they could 
appreciate the "miracle of the word." And "civilization" meant the 
upward unilinear development of Western man with contemporary America 
at the pinnacle. This meant an entire system of institutions to bring 
the fruits of this most valuable of life-styles. The thrust of the 
movement was to make the Dakota like their new neighbors; white, Chris¬ 
tian (protestant) farmers. 

This too was the government position. These two forces, 
working side by side, added a new environmental condition to the life 
of the Dakota. Early in the century the Dakota were able to build a 
stronger culture in reaction to this encroachment. But times became 
more difficult. 

In 1822 a comet streaked across the western sky. As it blazed 
on its path it crossed an Oglala village where a Dakota woman had 
just given birth to a son. The wise men of the tribe took the sign 
as an omen from Wakan Tanka and named the child after the fire-in-the- 
sky. His name was Mahpiya Luta, Red Cloud, a name that is paramount 
in Dakota history. As if in answer to a Dakota prayer other leaders 
arose: Spotted Tail, Crazy Horse, Two Strike, Gall, American Horse, 
Sitting Bull. They are the giants of Dakota culture. 

But these giants were only able to win a short-lived reprieve 
against an inevitable fate. The virgin lands beyond the Missouri 
were "needed" by the progressing white industrial culture. The Dakota 
stood in the way. 
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The Long Death—1840 to 1890 

No sooner were treaties made with the Dakota than the eastern 
settlers, miners and hunters discovered the vast wealth of the west. 

In 1849 the Santee Dakota, who had remained in Minnesota, were removed 
from their thousand year homeland east of the Mississippi to the area 
west of the river. White settlers needed their homelands for farming. 

The mood of the United States during these years is best 
described by a Kansas newspaper in the 1850's. Its description of the 
Indians was: 

A set of miserable, dirty, lousy, blanketed, thieving, lying, 
sneaking, murdering, graceless, faithless, gut-eating skunks 
as the Lord ever permitted to infect the earth, and whose 
final extermination all men, except Indian agents and traders, 
should pray for.^3 

By the time the whites reached the frontier they were embroiled 
with fear, distrust and hatred toward the Indian. They hated even 
the white trappers and traders who lived among the Indians. The Dakota 
could not understand the white pioneers. Even though they hated the 
traders who had brought liquor and disease to degrade them, at least 
they could tolerate a few of them. It was this flood of white settlers, 
their wives and children that puzzled the Dakota. Gradually the Dakota 
saw that these men were destroying the vallies into which they moved. 
The settlers destroyed the grass and timber, drove off the game and 
turned the land into white man's country where Dakota were unwelcomed 

23 Robert F. Spencer, et. al. 3 The Native Americans (New York: 
Harper & Row, 1965), p. 498. 
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intruders. They were forced even farther west and farther into the 
Black Hills in their hunt for the buffalo. 
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The opening of the Oregon Trail, the migration of the Mormons 
and the rush for California gold, all added more and more white people 
to the Dakota homelands. With the settlers came the Army, in full 
force, to enforce the laws of the land. The government built Ft. 
Laramie in the year 1849. At first the Dakota welcomed the coming of 
the troops. For they were told that the Army would protect their 
country from the devastation of the settlers. But they soon learned 
it was not the Dakota but the settlers that the great father of Wash¬ 
ington had in mind when he sent the troops. The purpose was not 
control of settlers but domination of the Dakota. 

As the settlers rushed for lands farther west and north, 
attempts were made to get the Dakota to relinquish title to their 

} 

lands. In all treaties which the government made it tried to divide 
up the tribal lands into smaller parcels so that each Indian would 
hold individual title to his own land. This would make it easier to 
l obtain the land itself. When dealing in the valuable commodity of 

] land the government preferred to deal with one man, not a community. 

i 

! If tribal layalties could be broken down in this way, civilization 

S would quickly follow. But the Dakota had learned the white man’s 

1 

way concerning land. After selling large blocks of valuable land for 

j, 

next to nothing, the Dakota saw the greed by which the white man 

"j 

1 operated. They began to use this knowledge to their own advantage. 

| In 1851, the government signed a treaty with an elderly 
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j "chief" whom they themselves had designated as leader and spokesman 

/ 

for the Teton Dakota. This treaty sold thirty-four million acres of 
i the best land in South Dakota to the government for $3,075,000 (or 

i 

about nine cents an acre). But of this amount $2,500,000 was to be 

l- 

! held in trust by the government and only the 5% interest per year 

t- 

| would be paid to the Dakota. This payment was to continue for a period 

I: 

I of fifty years, after which the principle would revert to the govem- 

; ment. In reality, the Dakota would receive about six and one-fourth 

'■( 24 

cents per acre for some of America's best farmland. 

if Two things need mentioning here. This rich farmland was taken 

; from the people whom the government had tried for thirty years to make 
over into farmers. No substantial amount of money changed hands 
because of the government's "humane" money policy. The Indian Bureau 
wanted to give the Dakota a fair price for their land, but at the 

i 

) same time it was a well-known fact that no greater curse could be 

inflicted upon a tribe so little civilized as the Dakota. It was only 

25 

; human and they were "doing their duty to a helpless race." Everyone 
; knew that land was comparatively valueless to the hunting warriors of 

l 

> the Dakota. The Indian Bureau's policy plundered the Dakota on the 

I one hand and forced him into degradation (by idleness, gambling and 

.1 

S drunkenness) on the other. Yet all the time it boasted of it f s 

i 

. ■ ) ' - 

2 Siyde, Red Cloud’s Folk a p. 69. 

: 25 Helen Hunt Jackson, A Century of Dishonor (New York: Harper 

j & Brothers, 1881), p. 148. 

/ 

I 26 Ibid. 3 P. 147. 

! 

i 

< 

, .{ 

. \ 

j 

a 

3 
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enlightened humanity. 

By the Treaty of 1851 the Teton Dakota were removed to a 

reservation farther north. It was described as a "garden spot" where 

white civilization would never reach. And this agreement was binding 

27 

for five years, at which time it would be re-evaluated. 

This elusive treaty seems to be typical of many made during 

the period. There was much feuding in the Indian Bureau as to what 

was the correct approach. And all the while the army was out killing 

Indians it didn't understand. Red Cloud was right when he said, 

28 

"The white soldiers always want to make war." Life on a frontier 
army post was boring. The troopers longed for the day when an enraged 
Dakota would give them a reason to start a fight. And there was no 
policy or official to stop such things. There was no consistent 
Indian policy from administration to administration, nor even from one 
man to another in the same agency. In areas such as legislation, 
application of the law and interpretation of treaties, nothing was 
certain. It was this policy mess which represented the Great Father 
of Washington. It is no wonder that the Dakota chief Sitting Bull 
said, "Tell them at Washington, if they have one man who speaks the 

29 

'truth, to send him to me, and I will listen to what he has to say. 

The northern Cheyenne, who were to become allies of the Dakota, made 


27 'ibid. y p. 152. 

28 Hyde, Red Cloud's Folk , p. 102. 
29 

Jackson, op. ait. t p. 174. 
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an eloquent testimony to the duplicity of whites when they named the 

I. 

30 

white man Veho, which means "spider in the tongue." 
j In 1864 the Dakota and the Cheyenne were to become more than 

i. 

[: 

if allies, they became kinsmen. Because they struggled against the same 

I: 

! enemy, and because they shared a common plains culture, their fate 

jj 

l and lives became intertwined. The Sand Creek Massacre of 1864 solidi- 

i' 

i; fied the allegiance of the Dakota and the Cheyenne. It settled and 

k: 

j made firm two attitudes which became the bywords of the entire plains 
culture. 1) The white man could be trusted no more. 2) The Plains 

ft 

j Indians, even those regarded as friendly by the whites, were no longer 

j. 

i safe from extinction. After the massacre of the peaceful Cheyenne at 
Sand Creek the Dakota concluded that it was better to die fighting. 

For Sand Creek was a refutation of the arguments of "progressive" 

; chiefs who believed that the whites would honor their treaties. Sand 

! 31 

Creek was the torch that fired the prairie. 

» A congressional investigation team termed the Sand Creek 

■j 

affair of November 24, 1864, "Perhaps the foulest and most unjustifiable 

i 32 

j crime in the annals of America." The two peaceful chiefs, Black 
i! Kettle and White Antelope, had been given a pledge of peace by the 

| Colorado governor, and had led their people to Fort Lyon to give them- 

■ ) 

j selves up to white ways. They had given up over half their firearms 

;1 

.1 

• "i - 

-i 

I 30 Maria Sandoz, Cheyenne Autumn (New York: Harper & Row, 

1 1953), p. 20. 

I 

l 31 Hyde, Red Cloud's Folk 3 p. 113. 

I 

5 32 

| Jackson, op. eit., p. 87. 
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s 

f ! . 

i keeping only what they needed for hunting. Yet the deadly "wagon guns" 

ft 

|i of the soldiers were responsible for 300 Cheyenne deaths that day. 
j White Antelope stood bravely before the approaching cavalry and sang 

j! 

his death song. But he was cut down as he stood under an American flag 

[; 

he had raised in the futile hope that it would render the village 
jj immunity. His song was a tribute to all the plains culture and to all 

jl 

[i 33 

| men; "nothing lives long, except the earth and the mountains." 

j The survivors of Sand Creek "carried the pipe" to their 

\i 

ji friends the Dakota, to the war chief, Sitting Bull of the Hunkpapas 
j, and Crazy Horse of the Oglalas. And the plains culture was organized 

' -t 34 

l as a unit. 

One of the survivors of Sand Creek was the chief Black Kettle. 
He and a few of his people escaped to the Indian Territory (Oklahoma). 

j But in the winter of 1868 his small band was wiped out by an army led 

) 

j by Lieutenant Colonel George Armstrong Custer. The Dakota and Chey- 
! enne were never to forget the name. 

i 

| Seven years later, in 1875, Custer and his Seventh Cavalry 

j 

j scouted the Black Hills on a military surveying expedition. They 

came out with great news, they had discovered gold. The Black Hills 
had been granted to the Dakota by the winning of a war and by the 
Treaty of 1868. But the smell of gold brought many whites into the 


I 33 George E. Hyde, Spotted Tail's Folk (Norman: University of 

1 Oklahoma Press, 1961), p. 92. 

j 34 George B. Grinnell, The Fighting Cheyenne (Norman: Univer- 

i sity of Oklahoma Press, 1958), p. 181. 

I 
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\ area. The white men had found "the metal that they worshipped and that 

f. 

makes them crazy." 35 For the Dakota and their Cheyenne brothers it 

i was an open declaration of war. 

j: 

;! In June of the next year, 1876, General George Cook attacked 

r: 

ll the camp of Crazy Horse on Rosebud Creek and was badly defeated. This 

li 

jj was the battle which led directly to the greatest of all Dakota vie- 

*1 

*1 

j] tories, the defeat of General Custer and his Seventh Cavalry at the 
;j Greasy Grass (Little Big Horn) on June 25, 1876. Crazy Horse and Gall 
;j were the Dakota leaders that day. 

I But this greatest of all victories was also the beginning of 

.1 

!r 

; the end for the Dakota. The American nation was humiliated. The war 
against the Dakota was stepped up. One general even demanded that 
one-half of all the army be sent into the Black Hills to crush the 

l 

j savage horde. The great chiefs were sought out and captured or 

j killed. American Horse was attacked and killed. Sitting Bull escaped 

( 

j to Canada. Crazy Horse was killed at Fort Robinson in September, 

! 1877. Without these great leaders, the Dakota split into small bands 

\ 

( which were easily hunted down and placed on reservations. 

\ 

ij New leaders emerged. Red Cloud struggled with a hard decision 

j and finally decided it would be futile to join Sitting Bull in Canada 

I and led the Oglala into submission on the reservation. Spotted Tail 

;j Hid the same with the Brule. However, he was more submissive than 

•4 

I 

j the fiery Red Cloud. 

i 

■ t 

\ 35 John G. Neihardt, Black Elk Speaks (Lincoln: University of 

j Nebraska Press, 1961), p. 9. 
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; For the next dozen years the Dakota endured a living death of 

despair, starvation and broken promises. They lived in a concentration 
i camp atmosphere. Despite the guarantees of the Bill of Rights regard- 

t ing religious practices, the Dakota were forced to stop their cele- 

j bration of the Sun Dance. And that was the center of their culture. 

j; 

i‘ Great pressure was put on the government by the mission movement to 

li 

j; make the Sun Dance illegal. The campaign was successful. The last 

il 

i Sun Dance was held in 1882. However it was this same mission movement 
;1 which persuaded President Grant to rescind his Presidential order of 
[ 1884 to disallow the speaking of native languages in Indian Mission 

i 

f schools. 

In all of the Christian missions the Dakota saw a paradox. 

The teachings of the Christians didn't seem to be carried out in their 
., teaching methods. Most Dakotas kept their old ways alive, at least 

i in their hearts. Then in the winter of 1889, there was a sudden 

reawakening in Dakota culture. The Ghost Dance had become almost a 
•| universal phenomenon among the Indians of America. 

I It was Wovoka, a Paiute in Nevada, who had started the Messiah 

f 

ij craze. His father, Tavido, had been a shaman and had often talked of 
a day when paradise would return for the Indian. It was this vision 
coupled with the talk of the Mormons and the Christians that gave 

i; Wovoka his vision. With the old beliefs and new words the new religion 

1 .36 

• was bom. 

-1 

j __ 

I James Mooney, The Ghost danoe Religion and the Sioux Out- 

j break of 1890 (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1965), p. 13. 


1 
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Wovoka went into a trance during an eclipse of the sun. He 
told his people that when he entered the "spirit world" he had talked 
with God. God had told him of the end of the world. For God had 
presented himself to the whites, but they had rejected him and cruci¬ 
fied him. But God was to come again, this time to his brother, the 
Indian, who would receive him. The earth would be covered with a 
great storm and from its destruction the earth would be reborn. The 
elk, the deer and the buffalo would reappear and nature would be as 
it was long ago. All Indians would be made young again and would be 
bound together by God. But the whites would be swallowed up by the 

earth. All the Indians had to do was to be patient and kind; harm 

37 

no one, not even the whites; have faith; and dance. 

Two Dakota representatives, Kicking Bear and Short Bull, were 
38 

sent to meet the Messiah. When these two brought the religion back 

to the Dakota the new practioners changed it, to make it their own. 

The most important addition was the "ghost shirt." The wearing of 

39 

such a shirt was to have made its wearer immune to white bullets. 

This addition altered the original non-violent aspect of Wovoka's 
doctrine in that it expected violence. But what else were the Teton 
Dakota to expect? 

The whites of the Plains were alarmed at the new dance. Rumors 

^Neihardt, op. eit., p. 242. 

^Ibid., p. 239. 

39 

Mooney, op. cit. 3 p. 308. 
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| spread that all the reservation Dakota would go out to join up with 

I; the "hostiles" who were the most militant of the ghost dancers. Red 

j; Cloud, old and almost blind, said he would not interfere with the new 

l; 

religion of his people.^ Sitting Bull, who had returned from Canada, 

1 tried the Ghost Dance. But he was too much Dakota to believe such 

f! fantasy. But he defended the right of his people to believe in the 

. 41 

new religion. 

h 

* Despite his skepticism, Sitting Bull was considered by many 

i 

!; whites to be the leader of the Dakota Ghost Dance movement. An Indian 

{ Bureau agent, by the name of Major James McLaughlin, urged on by an 

| 

S officer in Chicago and by Buffalo Bill Cody, conspired to have the 
old chief arrested. He sent the Indian Police to make the arrest. 

They handled the job miserably and Sitting Bull was shot to death on 
| December 15, 1890. 

i 

: The news of the death of Sitting Bull spread rapidly across 

the prairie. The Dakota were frantic with grief and fear. One of 

i 

, the small bands which had gone to the Black Hills in order to practice 

j the dance was that of Sitanka or Big Foot. He and his band were 

I tracked down and arrested. On December 22, they escaped from their 

! 

| captors and the 350 people started out for a stronghold in the Bad- 

| lands. But in trying to make their way through stormy weather, they 

i 

■■I 

i i . — _ 

• "i 

I ^George E. Hyde, A Sioux Chronicle (Norman: University of 

Oklahoma Press, 1956), p. 254. 

^Stanley Vestal, Sitting Bull (Norman: University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1932), p. 273. 
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• decided they would be better off at the Pine Ridge Agency until 

winter passed. There too they could appeal to Red Cloud for help. 

| So they turned around. 

When their escape was discovered two thousand soldiers were 
sent in pursuit. The Seventh Cavalry, Custer's old outfit, inter- 
!' cepted the band camping in an area near the creek called by the Dakota 
r Canope Opi—Wounded Knee. This was only seventeen miles from the 

j safety of Pine Ridge. Big Foot surrendered with no fight. He told 

,j 

;j the soldiers he would have surrendered earlier but he didn't know 
| where to find them. The band was ordered to camp in a valley for the 

I 

i night. On the hills above the valley the Army placed a detachment of 
Hotchkiss guns. 

The next day, December 29, the soldiers were ordered to disarm 
the prisoners. They showed little respect for property or for the 
| privacy of the women. The band's medicine man, Yellow Bird, cried out 

j for his people to have courage in the ghost shirts and threw a little 

{ 42 

, magic dust into the air. A shot rang out. 

j What followed can only be described as the butchering of 

i innocents. "Remember Custer," was heard above the roar of the Hotch- 
kiss guns. 

j Many years later a holy man of the Oglalas, Black Elk, 

J returned to the snow covered scene and remarked: 


1 42 

Mooney, op. cit. 3 p. 115. 
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I did not know then how much had ended. When I look back now 
from this high hill of my old age, I can see the butchered 
women and children lying heaped and scattered all along the 
crooked gulch as plain as I saw them with my eyes still young. 

And I can see that something else died there in the bloody 
mud, and was buried in the blizzard. A people's dream died 
there. It was a beautiful dream.^3 

The end had come swiftly at Wounded Knee, South Dakota, 
December 29, 1890, when 97 unarmed warriors and 250 women and children 
were massacred by the men of the Seventh Cavalry. 



43 

Neihardt, op. 


eit.y p. 276. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE SOCIAL ORGANIZATION OF THE TETON 
DAKOTA CULTURE DURING THE YEARS 1700 TO 1890 

The Structure of the Nation 

No one really knows when the Oceti Sakowin, the Seven Council 
Fires met. We assume that once in history for a time, all of the 
seven divisions met at least once a year as a nation, to share in the 

j 

Sun Dance and its many rituals. The months of June and July were 

I 

I months of festivity. The many bands which had been scattered in 
hunting during the winter came together to celebrate life and its 
bounty. Often the winter counts of various chiefs indicate that the 
entire nation did not meet together, but only a few of the divisions 
joined in the Sun Dance. But even if all of the divisions could not 
meet as one, the Dakota thought of themselves as a nation. Seven was 
the pattern of nature and it was only logical that seven divisions 
would make a nation. 

Ideally then this summer gathering symbolized the cohesiveness 
j of the nation. The people gathered in the great circle to renew 

■ acquaintances, to decide on matters of national importance, and to 

'i renew and celebrate national unity. The deliberations and actions of 
the men at council were the high point of Dakota politics. The Sun 
Dance was the very center of Dakota life. 

1 

What we know of the political organization of this nation is 

very complex and highly symbolic. The real base upon which the nation 
| 32 

.it 

u 

i 
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; was constructed was the small family hunting group or Tiyospe. 

Existence for the Dakota, as for all men in all times, was a perplexing 
j mesh of individual, autonomous action and group oriented needs and 
wishes. Only by means of trial and error over centuries of constant 
change did the Dakota build a structure that could provide for both 

i; 

i the flexibility and the cohesiveness needed for a nation. They were 

f, 

forever frustrated by conservatism and forever tortured by radical 
changes. 

The exact effect of the environment in which a people live 
i upon the way they structure their lives is debatable. Certainly in 

;l 

, the case of the Dakota we see that the land upon which they lived, the 
game upon which they depended and the horse upon which they hunted 
certainly provided the "givens" with which the Dakota built their 
culture. And these things were responsible in part for the structuring 

i 

of their national government. 

Before the beginning of the eighteenth century the Teton Dakota 
had been a small band of nomadic hunters who moved about on foot. 

■ They hunted small game animals such as rabbit, elk, beaver, muskrat, 
various birds and once in a while ventured into areas where they 

: i 

I could find the buffalo. Hunting the buffalo was not an easy task. 
Because they had to hunt on foot, the killing of such a huge animal 

't 

was difficult. Armed with a long, extremely sharp blade the hunter 
would attack an isolated animal and slash it repeatedly until the 

i 1 Royal B. Hassrick, The Sioux (Norman: University of Oklahoma 

Press, 1964), p. 11. 

j 

I - 

j 

.5 

■ I 
8 
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animal eventually bled to death. This was not a task a young boy 
could accomplish, nor could the hunter be much past his prime. Buffalo 
hunting was a task for the strong, agile hunter with exceptional 
stamina. 

Because only small hunting units could survive on the small 

game any one area of land could provide, societies were never very 

large. In order to provide enough food for a band of fifty individuals 

a fairly wide hunting area had to be controlled. However the area 

could not be too large because the hunters traveled on foot. The 

tiyospe never grew larger than about fifty or seventy-five. 

But the coming of the horse onto the Plains in the first half 

2 

of the eighteenth century changed this environment substantially. 

The mobility afforded men by the horse allowed several hunters to 
travel together and to hunt larger and more healthy buffalo. These 
mounted horsemen could hunt among the huge herds and choose only the 
best animals. Hunting was much easier and could be accomplished by a 
wider range of individuals. Larger bands of hunters began to form 
and swooped down onto the wide plains to hunt buffalo with greater 
skill, accuracy and daring. From all directions various tribes began 
to populate the Plains. From Texas to Alberta there were thirty 
tribes and five major language stocks. There were the Athabaskans 
from the north (Kiowa, Apache), the Algonquins (Cree, Cheyenne, Black- 
foot) and the Siouans (Mandan, Crow, Dakota) from the east, the 

2 Peter Farb, Man’s Rise to Civilization (New York: Avon, 
1968), p. 150. 
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; Uto-Aztecans (Commanche, Ute) from the west, and the Caddoans (Arikara, 

3 

Pawnee) from the south. 

i This great diversity of peoples came together in the melting 

pot of the Plains. They exchanged various culture traits which were 

adapted for specific tribal use. By 1800 the great differences in 

I- 

i cultural phenomenon had disappeared; the Sun Dance for instance was 
practiced by virtually every nation. There were many variations in 
culture but it is amazing that in such a short time the people of the 
, eastern forests and the people of the western Great Basin could come 

j together and be almost identical culturally in only a few generations. 

ji 

i Even more remarkable, this homogeneity was achieved with speed but 

was not wrought by force on unwilling people by more powerful people. 
And it was done in the absence of a common tongue—save the "sign 
, language" of the plains tribes. 

The coming of the horse and the proximity of new peoples made 
it possible and necessary for the population and area of the tribal 
band to expand somewhat. The horse provided more latitude for the 
hunters and gave their skill more power and efficiency. The same 

i number of hunters could support a larger band. However it also meant 

i 

| that other mounted bands could infringe on their area. Therefore 

i 

[ slightly larger populations were feasible and necessary. The size of 

i.i 

the basic societal unit probably expanded from about 20-50 to 75-200. 
This small hunting society was a close knit unit usually led by a 

i 

3 Ibid. 
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• patriarchal family head of the grandparent generation. It was this 

| 

man who guided his relatives in hunting and warfare. In the smaller, 

t pre-horse days, leadership probably rested with one man. In the days 
after the coming of the horse a committee of several grandfathers 
headed the band. While the family of mother, father, son, and daughter, 

!■ 

i' was a biological reality, it was not of the greatest sociological 

significance. Rather it was the brothers and sisters which were of 
greater importance. The sons and daughters of the leaders became 
cooperative partners in a closely related team of hunters and warriors. 

j In this extended family relationship the family survived not so much 

' .... 4 . 

as a result of marital cooperation as by sibling coordination. This 
structure of a small intimate group, who were related as siblings and 
who had grown up together and who therefore knew one another intimately 
and who had made survived, a community concern, had a tremendous 
practicality for the Dakota plains economy. Endurance and survival 
became a communal enterprise. 

The Dakota family had no beginning and no end. Membership 

( inevitably changed through birth, death, marriage and divorce. Leader- 

i 

i ship passed from ancient patriarchs to younger men of proven abilities 

j 

i and maturity. But the family survived and continued to operate as an 
entity. The individual could lose his parents, his spouse or his 
children, but he could never lose his family. 

Roaming over such a vast country, ceaselessly on the move, 

1 ^Hassrick, op. oit. 3 p. 12. 

J 
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I 

t 

i 

everactive in hunting and warfare, the Teton despised external 
restraint. Self-discipline was the strongest curb on the individual 

I desires that conflicted with the will of the group. But group living 
required some restraint. The political organization was simple. 
Brothers and sisters and cousins, who depended intimately upon one 

| 

< another for survival needed no strong authoritarian government. And 

i 

autonomous individuals would not accept it. 

Each band had it’s own chief, but he was in no way an absolute 
despot who rules the destinies of his people. He was chosen on the 

I basis of his record and generosity. His prestige depended upon his 
ability to provide for his people. His duties were to carry out the 
will of the majority and to guard the customs, traditions and religion 
of his band. He could influence people but he rarely acted without 
a firm mandate from his people. 

The steps toward leadership might include such things as 
success in hunting, fame as a warrior, power through a vision, member¬ 
ship in a special society, participation in ceremonies, and exhibition 

, of generosity.^ Each was a step which was demanding on the person yet 
was also rewarding. 

j As one Dakota described the process of leadership: "There 

are places for each man. As you go along life, you can work your way 
up. Some men get to the top, others do not. The old men who have 
been leaders see in the young men the future leaders and help them 

i 

i ^ Ibid., p. 15. 

'4 

j 
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\ raise themselves." 

I'. 

Each small band was in actuality ruled by a committee but 
j named one man as chief whose position and power were only figurative 

I 

I; 

and symbolic. When the smaller Dakota bands came together into tribal 
groups there was no headman. The authority rested with the tribal 
! ; council which governed through executive deputies and a corps of tribal 

| soldiers. The council among the Oglalas consisted of the seven band 

chiefs who in turn chose four younger men to serve as their deputies. 
These deputies wore shirts fringed with hair and were therefore called 

S Shirt Wearers. ^ They governed in the name of the council. Decisions 

,j 

were made by the entire council and enforced by the tribal policemen 
or Akicita. 

The Akicita were "those who see that there is general order in 
the camp when traveling from one place to another; those who attend 
to the duties of overseeing the buffalo hunt so that no one may chase 
the buffalo singly; those who see that all can charge the buffalo at 
! once or split the party so that when one chases the buffalo one way, 

I the other band closes in; and those who supervise the chase to get 

i 8 

; better results." There were many Akicita organizations among the 

( several Oglala bands. Each year one of the Akicita clubs was chosen 

:] 

:j - 

^ Ibid . 

^Robert M. Utley, The Last Bays of the Sioux nation (New Haven: 

: Yale University Press, 1963), p. 9. 

« 

** Clark Wissler, "Societies and Ceremonial Associations in the 
j Oglala Division of the Teton-Dakota," Anthropological Papers of the 
| Museum of natural History , XI (1916), 10. 
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i to serve the tribe for that one season. They were chosen by the coun¬ 
cil from among several groups which competed for the honor and respon¬ 
se sibility. 

Beside the police societies there were many "civil" societies, 
j; many of which were extremely important. One such society was the Naca 
I! Ominicia. The members of this society were a kind of congress of 

jl 

•: patriarchs. They included former headmen, famous retired hunters and 

j. warriors, and distinguished shamans. Most of these honored men were 
;; very definitely past their prime and endowed with all the pompous 
| proportions of late middle age. One observant and witty herald who 

i served as convener of the group, called the men to their meeting by 

saying, "Come, you Big Bellies, to your meeting." From that time 

9 

forward the society was tagged with that rather descriptive name. 

Yet it was this Dakota society which served as the real council of the 

! tribe. It was these men who met at the center of the camp circle, 

! heard reports from scouts and advisors and then made important deci- 

j sions. They decided on such things as when and where to move the camp, 

I 

j the proper time of the tribal hunt, or whether war should be waged or 

i peace should be sought. It is said that this body acted only in 

| unison. All decisions had to be unanimous. Therefore, the minority 

j of one had a veto power which could stop the entire process. The 

\ 

■ group had to convince all of the opposition by mediation or reconcilia- 

| tion, or drop the point of contention. If the decision was of enough 

1 

i - 

\ 9 

I Hassrick, op. cit., p. 17. 
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; merit and value, it would be decided upon by all. If it was not a 

r 

decision worthy of full support, it was not the Dakota way. And the 
I final judgment of the merit of any decision lay with the people of 

l 

the tribe. The decisions of the council carried only the weight of a 
strong advisory path. No decision was ultimately valid until it 

j; 

I- became the will of the tribe and was put into action. Even then the 
individual had the opportunity to go along or lag behind. 

From the large group council the Wicasa Itacans were appointed 
;! as executioners of the plans and decisions of the council. It was 

j this body that put policy into concrete terms and decided the practi- 

,| 

i calities. This group then elected the "shirt wearers" who put policy 
and planning into action.^ 

This outline of tribal and band level government was basically 
j the same on the level of the nation. Wise councils met to make broad 

; decisions. These decisions were clarified and made feasible. Then 

the plans were put into action, if the nation approved. 

The Dakota were a systematic people. They had a talent for 
j organization. They saw their universe as organized and intricately 

1 patterned, and if nature was so well planned, the nation could have 

J no better example. This government or political system combined the 

1 natural Dakota flair for organization with their pragmatic realization 

1 . 11 
that successful group life is difficult and dangerous m this world. 

! Their social structure was built on the necessity of constantly 

i 

I -- 

| 10 Ibid., p. 26. 

I ii 

| 1 Ibid ., p. 30. 
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flexible methods. Individuality and community were at times 
mutually exclusive it seemed. Yet neither could survive alone. The 
Dakota knew this and constructed their social structure accordingly. 
Leadership for this structure meant the taking of a great responsibility. 
Responsible leadership proved itself by providing adequately for the 

tribal needs, and by leading the tribe in the ceremonial expressions 

/ 

of generosity. Leaders who failed at providing for the daily needs 
of the tribe and at the protection of both physical and spiritual 
tribal life, were subject to abandonment. Those who did not serve 
with responsibility were not given the trust and devotion afforded 
wiser and more generous men. 

As in all societies, the role of leader had its benefits. 
Wearing the hair shirt and carrying the pipe bag were great honors. 

They were means of ego-expression and ego-satisfaction. But if they 
became only crutches for the ego, they were taken away. 

The large number of small Dakota bands was due only in part 
to the scarcity and size of the game they hunted, as mentioned above. 
Just as important was the fact that the Dakota were reluctant to sub¬ 
ject themselves to rigid and domineering leadership. They were inde¬ 
pendent people tied to one another as brothers and not as ruler to 
subject. Their wide open prairies and their hunting style did not 
tie them to one place. Nor would their sense of the value of freedom 
allow them despots. 

For these people life was more than subsistence. Their ready 
acceptance of change was the key to their vitality. For them "status 
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: quo" did not mean security. Security meant opportunity. 

(. 

The value of this brief outline of the structure of the Dakota 
I nation and the description of the culture which is to follow will 

become more apparent in the study of the Dakota cosmology and ethic. 

For the Dakota organized their life-style on the principles of rela- 

j! 

i tionship and responsibility. 

. The Dakota Virtues 

Bravery, fortitude, generosity, wisdom—these were the virtues 

! all Dakota were expected to emulate. While it was understood by all 

. that no man could achieve excellence in all of these qualities, it 

was believed that every man should strive to attain something of each 

of them. For most, bravery was the simplest and most obvious virtue. 

I It was more easily verifiable than the nebulous and complex virtue of 

i wisdom. Yet each of the virtues was a challenge to the very best in 

all men and was a goal worthy the effort of any man. All of them were 

related and interdependent. In order to show generosity, bravery, 

12 

I fortitude and wisdom were necessary. 

> Of the four great virtues bravery was the most important for 

| both men and women. To be known as full of courage or as one having 

; a "strong heart" was an honor worth much risk and sacrifice. This 

honor was generally given those who had performed meritoriously in the 
hunt or in war. They had taken great chances and faced great dangers 

^ Ibid., p. 32. 

•i 
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* 
i 

* 

I, 

l 

' with deliberate courage. 

From earliest childhood the Dakota knew of bravery from the 

i stories of the old men and the exploits of the young. Bravery was not 

just a concept that embellished heroic tales however. Bravery was a 

| way of acting, doing and being. The development of a healthy, mature 

f sense of bravery was a must for the passage from childhood to adult- 

!! 13 

' hood. For the Dakota the line that separated life from death was 

fragile. The line was not approached meekly or in fear. Instead life 

I was lived with risk and gusto. Anything less was not acceptable. 

I War offered the Dakota their best chance to prove their 

■ 14 

> bravery. It was in battle that men who "struck" an enemy were said 
to have "counted eoup."^ 3 The striking of the enemy was given merit 
whether the enemy was dead or alive. For some tribes the most impor- 
( tant coup that was counted was the blow that did not kill a man. 

; Killing was of least importance. The fact that a Dakota was courageous 
enough to touch an opponent and risk death rather than shoot him from 

a distance, was an act of great bravery and of the highest Dakota 

1 

/ tradition. When the warriors returned to camp, honest bragging about 

j 

I the counting of coup was made part of the tribal ritual. Each man was 


13 J. R. Walker, "The Sun Dance and Other Ceremonies of the 
Oglala Division of the Teton Dakota," Anthropological Papers of the 
Museum of Natural History , XVI (1921), 161. 

1 ^Harry W. Paige, Songs of the Teton Sioux (Los Angeles: 
Westemlore Press, 1970), p. 7. 

15 John G. Neihardt, Blaok Elk Speaks (Lincoln: University of 
Nebraska Press, 1961), p. 89. 


a 
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? 
it 

J 

; given an ego boost in counting and recording the number of coup he had 
counted. In doing this he was recognized by his peers as a brave man. 

| Humility in the recording of such exploits was considered 

stupidity. For bravery was a very real part of the self and was diffi¬ 
cult to exhibit. When coup were counted they were to enhance the 
i| 

ri; reputation of the individual and the tribe. 

r The Dakota knew much about bravery. They knew it was not a 

| virtue that came easily or naturally. By growling like a grizzly bear 
;j in the face of danger and yelling violently in battle, the Dakota 

| built morale. The primary purpose of the growling and yelling was of 

I 

i course the intimidation of the enemy, but they were equally effective 
in reinforcing one's own courage.^ 

Related to bravery was the virtue of fortitude. For the Dakota, 

; fortitude implied two things: the endurance of physical pain and 

i 

| suffering; and the ability to show reserve in times of emotional 
i stress. 

Many cultural patterns were developed to demonstrate the 

I physical endurance of pain. In the ceremonial burial of the dead 

1 

| relatives were expected to endure the intense pain of the self-inflicted 

I slashings on the arms or legs and the insertion of tiny skewers beneath 

i 

I the skin. Many also cut off a finger just below the first joint, 

j This was to show respect for the dead, but also it was the ceremonial 

! bearing of the pain of death. Grief and suffering were real and not 

j 

\ "^Hassrick, op. oit. 3 p. 34. 

‘" 

■ I 
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t 

; to be avoided. The fasting and the acceptance of the skewers in the 
Sun Dance were almost prerequisites for manhood. Vision seeking 
j demanded fasting, praying and endurance. Fortitude meant facing the 
hard givenness of life with a solemn reserve. 

"A man must help others as much as possible, no matter who, 

j. 

I, by giving him horses, food, and clothing." This was the simple state¬ 
ment of Dakota generosity. 17 The virtue of generosity was at the 

r 

very heart of Dakota reality. To accumulate property for its own sake 
was disgraceful. The necessities of life were a horse, a weapon, and 
' a tipi. All other collected wealth was valued only as something to be 

i given to others. The man who had much to give and gave it was highly 

regarded. 

The virtue of generosity gave the Dakota a deep understanding 

; of wealth. At a man’s death all of his possessions were put on the 

funeral scaffold with him and his best horse was killed. There were 

no wills or formal bequests. The distribution of material things took 

18 

place in one’s lifetime. 

J There was a subtle reason and function for this giving. Gen- 

: j erosity insured the existence of the least able and the less fortunate, 

j The result then was that poor people, rather than being looked upon 

\ as burdens for Dakota society, became necessary vehicles for the 

, exhibition of virtue. This statement is tempered by the fact that 

j 17 Ibid ., p. 36. 

\ ^Ibid. 3 p. 37. 

i 

j 

•j 
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virtue was giving out of concern for the person and not for one's own 
I exaltation. The generosity of the Dakota was socialism with a ven- 
| geance. It meant that no member of society lived in poverty. By 

| valuing generosity and questioning the accumulation of wealth, all 

ill 

3 . 19 

| members of the tribe were relatively equal in economic resources. 

| 

1 When hunting was good, all ate well. When hunting was bad, all suf- 

l fered together. When there was no food at all, everyone shared what 

j little could be scraped out of the earth and then starved together. 

| Not only was spontaneous and informal giving encouraged, but 

| also several ceremonial occasions were provided for the expressed 

1 purpose of gift-giving. In fact, all of the momentous events of life 

were times of ceremonial giving: the birth of a child, the death of 
a relative, marriage, becoming a warrior or a member of a society, 

i 

etc. The saving of possessions for such give-aways became an important 
family activity. 

The epitome of the give-away was the "Ghost Owning" ceremony. 
For a year's time the bereaved parents faithfully preserved a lock of 
the dead child's hair. During that year they devoted all of their 
time to the accumulation of great stores of clothing, utensils, horses, 
food, decorative items and anything else of value. At the end of the 
j year's time, the parents sponsored a ceremony. During the feasting the 
parents assembled all of the collected wealth. Then they gave it all 
away. Here was "giving until it hurts," incarnate. For when 

19 Ibid. 
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; everything was distributed the parents dismantled their tipi and gave 
it away. Then, in the final gesture, they removed the clothing from 
i their backs and gave it away. "Alone in their nakedness, with neither 
possession, nor dwelling, nor food, a man and wife displayed before 

■ all of their people the highest Dakota ideal of generosity combined 

|; 20 
j, with the utmost in tribute for one beloved." 

Such a sacrifice did not go unheeded. After the completion 

V 

• of the ceremony, friends and relatives provided the parents with a 

■i meager meal. Later the tribe banded together and made them a tipi and 

j a few other essentials. 

i Of the four Dakota virtues wisdom is the most complex and 

elusive. A man can display bravery, practice fortitude, and even 
demonstrate generosity. But wisdom is above and beyond display. Wis¬ 
dom for the Dakota was more than intellectual prowess. Wisdom was 
somehow dependent upon the power received from the supernatural. 

! Wisdom meant having the ability to give advice which was of merit, the 

' ability to arbitrate disputes and to reconcile differences. Wisdom 

» # 
j showed its presence in inspired and inspiring leadership. The wise 

j 

men of the Dakota were the shamans. Most of all wisdom meant the 
ability to get along with people. The highest praise a man could 
j receive was to have said of him, "he gets along with everyone, or 

i! "he talks to people," or "he helps them out because he has a big 

.'j 

1 

I 

-—- 

1 20 Ibid., p. 38. 

1 

■ 
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heart." The Dakota word for man was "wicasa," which was synonymous 
with wisdom or leadership. Few men indeed were given the title of 
wicasa. 

The virtues of Dakota women were different from those mentioned 
above which were for the men. The women’s four virtues were: bravery, 
generosity, truthfulness, and childbearing. 

Bravery for women was about the same as was fortitude for men. 
Generosity was to be expressed by women in production of clothing, 
cooking with great skill and then sharing these accomplishments with 
others. But truthfulness was a matter of ethics. 

Perhaps the origin of the virtue of truthfulness was in the 
Dakota prohibition of gossip. In a community where almost all people 
were relatives and all lived in very close proximity and intimacy, 
and when village unity was essential for the economy, dissention and 
mistrust could have been disastrous. The men of the tribe had a 
chance to escape the bonds of the camp circle when they journeyed out 
to hunt. But no women ever had that chance to release the tensions 
of close living. They were bound to the camp. Therefore the virtue 
of truthfulness and the prohibition of gossip had to be very strong 
in order to maintain a community. The strength of this virtue might 
account for much of the constraint used by the Dakota in social 
relations. 

Bearing children was the proper role for Dakota women. Raising 

21 Ethel Nurge, The Modem Sioux (Lincoln: University of 
Nebraska Press, 1970), p. 228. 
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a good family was the highest achievement of a woman. The gift of a 
son was unexcelled in the thinking of the tribe. A son could be a 
valiant warrior, a skilled hunter, a shaman, a visionary, and a leader. 
Even though a woman could produce tipis for shelter and warm robes to 
stifle the winter winds, she was more highly regarded as a mother. 
Everything was secondary to motherhood. 

The cultural ideals as symbolized here in the Dakota virtues 
were really philosophical concepts. Uhdergirding these were more 
specific codes of behavior. These codes were constructed of common 
etiquette and more weighty legal matters. 

Etiquette demanded that young people show politeness to elders, 
that one should thump once on the outside of a tipi before barging in, 
that guests should be offered the pipe in a ceremonial fashion, that 
gifts could not be refused. These examples are modes of behavior or 
simple manners and are easily expressed in daily life as matters of 
common decency. There were some things however that were so important 
for the Dakota that they could only be expressed in ritual fashion. 

The passing of the pipe is an example. The pipe, as we shall learn 
later is of great symbolic value. It was the symbol of the Dakota way. 
When men passed the pipe they were performing a sacred ritual. Perhaps 
the Eucharist might be an example of such an act in Christianity. 

When men violated the demands of decency there were no pre¬ 
scribed punishments. Gossip and ridicule sufficed as punishment. 
However, certain laws were set forth to protect life, property, hunting 
rights and marital fidelity. As punishment for violation of such laws 
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* ostracism was the most debasing. A man without his family was not a • 
man. 

j! Many prohibitions were so thoroughly inculcated that no formal 

f; 

mention of them was necessary. Thievery, for instance, was exceedingly 
! rare even when personal property was always exposed in a society 

i? without locks. Thievery was something a naive child might do, or that 

|j 

j; a misfit might do in utter stupidity. But no one in his right mind 

1 22 
j could even so much as conceive of theft. 

| 

These virtues and manners of the Dakota were essentially per- 

I sonality characteristics of individuals who are "well adjusted." The 

I. » 

J enactment of these principles brought only good for the society as a 

whole. This emphasis on individual virtues meant that the equilibrium 
of the society was kept in balance. In knowing what the Dakota held 

j as valuable and ideal, we can also know what they held as inhumane 

i 

j and disfunctional: fear, selfishness, ignorance, materialism, barren- 

) 

! ness. And it is these latter qualities which can destroy a society. 

.j 

The Dakota system of virtues does not in any way imply that 

i 

i these were superior people, more generous and braver than any other. 

) 

| For all men, as the Dakota acknowledged, are in need of betterment. 

Yet their society was built on the belief that these ideals could 
| inspire men to live lives closer to what the Dakota expressed as 

\ WICASA. 

s 

.j __ 

I 22 

j Hassrick, op. oit, 3 p. 47. 

i 
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? The Family 

«; 

23 

The tiyospe, a group of individuals bound together under 
: common leadership and usually related through common descent and mar¬ 

riage, was the core of Dakota society. Through the wise leadership 
of several elders this unit hunted together, camped together and made 
war together. In the chores of daily existence, and in ceremony, 

L' 

i; these small groups depended upon their cohesiveness. 

i 

j The Dakota concept of family was an entity which was ever- 

living yet ever—changing. As a body of individuals related by descent, 
' it endured through time. Membership changed, leadership changed, 

environment changed, but the family remained. The conjugal family 
unit could be dissolved by divorce or death. But the family itself 
* 25 

was permanent. 

i 

■I 

| While the tiyospe was the smallest self-sufficient unit of 

the Dakota culture, the conjugal family was the smallest recognized 
; unit. The man, his wife and his children, even if he had several 

children, was in no way capable of maintaining a food supply or pro- 

) viding an adequate defense. The conjugal family had to be an inter- 

1 

| dependent part of the larger tiyospe. 

■; As we have seen in the previous section on virtues, to the 


-j 23 j. r. Walker, "Oglala Kinship Terms," American Anthropologist , 

j XVI (1914), 142. 

:j 2 ^Royal B. Hassrick, "Teton Dakota Kinship System," American 

S Anthropologists XLVI (1944), 49-173. 

i 

1 ^Hassrick, The Sioux^ p. 102. 
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Teton Dakota, social relationships were the most important thing in 
life. This value placed upon relationship was not tainted even by 
materialism which has become more important in other societies. 
Expressing proper social relationships, kindness, friendliness, and 
considerateness, were the chief sources of happiness for the Dakota and 
the means by which each individual felt that he belonged to the group 
and was accepted by it. The individual learned his relationships to 
other people and the behavior which these relationships required, in 
the home. 

Relatives were classified according to their generation, 

regardless of whether they belonged to the father's line or the 

mother's line. Collateral and lineal relatives were also classified 
26 

together: for example, the father's brother was called "father" and 

the mother's sister was called "mother." When the relative was of 
another sex than the person through whom he was related, the kinship 
term signified that fact. The father's brother was called "father," 
but the mother's brother was called by a different term. Children of 
the father's brothers and the mother's sisters were called "brothers" 
and "sisters," but those of the mother's brothers and the father's 
sisters were given other names. They were called by a word which we 
can translate only as "cousins." Children of brothers and sisters 
were sons and daughters. For instance, if a man died his children 
were not orphans. They were considerd as the children of his brother. 

26 

Gordon Macgregor, Warriors Without Weapons (Chicago: Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago Press, 1946), p. 54. 
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All the grandparents on both sides were merged together, 
i The basis of the relationships and social interactions within 

j: the tribal group was respect. The expression of respect varied 

:! depending upon the nature of the relationship. The respect shown 
i; toward one's blood brothers and those who became blood brothers through 

f; 

j the "kola" relationship was in terms of affection and complete loyalty 
on all occasions. The relationship of kolas was one of the most 

C, 

informal of adoptive relationships, but it represented the epitome of 

i' 

esteem and affection. People who entered into such a relationship 

| were bound to one another as partners in all undertakings. They 

[ 

j hunted together, went to war together, and provided for one another. 

They were inseparable and served one another to the very limit of 

27 

; death. They shared all things equally. 

li 

Respect, heightened by filial devotion, was the basis of one's 
relationship to his parents, their brothers and sisters and to one's 

! grandparents. The respect shown between brother and sister was of 

■! 

j the highest nature. It bordered on something sacred. Brother and 

( sister avoided all face-to—face contact (which could have been the 

28 

j Dakota way to avoid incest). This high relationship continued 
; throughout all of life and was constantly reinforced by acts of affec¬ 

tion and generosity. Respect was shown by a brother to his sister by 

j 

| his giving her the best of his war trophies or the best game of his 

'! 

^Hassrick, The Sioux , p. 101. 

^ Ibid. 3 p. 98. 
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hunting. A sister showed respect for her brother by making him a 

29 

fine pair of moccasins or cradles for his children. 

Toward one's spouse, sexual love and respect were expected. 
Sexual love of a man for his sister-in-law or of a woman for her 
brother-in-law was permissable, because there was no blood relation¬ 
ship. It was considered proper for a man to marry his wife's sister, 
even though he already had one wife. But the love of and the marriage 
to only one person was considered to be of more value and more virtu- 
ous. Because of the possibility of marriage, or at least the pos¬ 
sibility of a sexual relationship, there was often much tension between 
brother-in-laws and sister-in-laws. This tension was relieved by the 
development of a joking relationship between affected persons. 

The relationship of brother-in-laws was also one of conflict 
because of the nature of the relationship each had with the common 
woman. One treated the woman with great respect and avoided any sexual 
intimations, for she was his sister. But the other enjoyed the inti¬ 
mate relationship of being her husband. This conflict was also 
alleviated by joking, especially in public. 

Parents-in-law were always treated with a great deal of respect 
by both the husband and the wife. 

Although the biological family was not as important for the 
Dakota as it was for other societies, the parent-child relationship 


29 

30 


Macgregor, op. 

Ibid. 


, p • 55. 
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; did have great importance. This relationship was one of deep affec- 

f; 

tion. The infant and small child were given almost complete freedom 
ji and indulgence. This developed an intense affectionate attitude in 

;t the child toward his parents. From a very early age the child was 

H 

regarded as an individual person who had his own responsibility. He 

'i was responsible for his actions and for his relationships with other 

i{ 

| people. Most training was done by rewarding a desired action and not 

\ by punishment for a wrong act. 

' As the child grew older the respect for his personality and 

f. autonomy grew in the parents. The respect shown a child is marked 

| 

, by letting them take full responsibility for their own decisions. 

Much of the burden of the training of a son was the duty of 
i the father. This became the basis of a strong, intimate relationship 

it 
i 

| and formed a bond that could not be broken. Yet during long periods 

i 

j of time the father was away in hunting or at war. Therefore much of 

< 

the training was also the duty of the extended family. With many 
people of the grandparent generation around the camp, naturally the 
children learned much from them. And the elderly were natural teachers. 
This system gave importance to both generations. The children felt 
important because they were taught by the wise men and women of the 
camp. The grandparents felt needed in their roles as teachers. 

The relationship of mother and child was one of the most 
| important in the Dakota system of kinship. It was in the first few 

months and years of the individual's life that he learned of his own 
personhood in the culture of the Teton Dakota. At the moment of birth 
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the Dakota mother set herself to the task of learning the rhythms of 
the new person she was given the privilege of bringing into the world. 
Feedings were not determined by the clock, or the sun if you will. 

When the child was hungry and in need of nourishment, it would express 
that need. It was the responsibility of the mother to sense the proper 
time. The mother came to know her child and his rhythms so well that 
she could hold him until the exact instant that he would relax his 
muscles for excretion of wastes. She could judge the proper moment 
to remove the child from her lap in order to avoid wetness. 

Respect and responsibility, as the descriptive norms of family 
relationship, become the basis of all Dakota relationships. They 
characterize a man's relationship with his tribe and his nation, his 
relations with his enemies, his relationship to his God and even 
his relationship to nature and all the creatures who populate his 
world. 
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CHAPTER III 



COSMOLOGY AND THEOLOGY OF THE TETON DAKOTA 


There was, and is, and will be Wakan Tanka, the Great Mystery. 

He is one, yet many. He is the Chief God, the Great Spirit, the 

i 

ii Creator, and the Executive. He is the gods both superior and associate 

r 

and he is the gods-kindred, both the gods-subordinate and the gods-like. 

I 

i He is the good and evil gods, the visible and the invisible, the 

physical and the immaterial, for he is all in one."'' 

I This Great Mystery had no beginning and it will have no ending. 

Some of the gods are before others. Some are related as parents to 
children. Yet they have no mother or father, for this would imply 
birth. Birth implies death. The gods were created, not born, and 

will not die. Man can never fully understand these things, for they 

‘ 2 
; are the Great Mystery, Wakan Tanka. 

At the very heart of the Dakota cosmology was a concept of 

oneness. The Dakota were not monotheists, but they did have a concept 

i 

j of one god, Wakan Tanka, who was endowed with many manifestations. In 

j order that the individual Dakota take his rightful place in his uni- 

| verse, he had to properly understand the oneness of that universe. 

s 

| Therefore knowledge and interpretation of the natural events of the 

•1 


■^J. R. Walker, "The Sun Dance and Other Ceremonies of the 
| Oglala Division of the Teton Dakota," Anthropological Papers of the 
; Museum of Natural History a XVI (1921), 152-161. 

i ^ibid. 

I 57 
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i 

i 

t 
>: 

5 world became essential for the very existence of the individual. 

Successful personhood for the Dakota meant having an understanding of 
i the universe which was comprehensive and in tune with that oneness 

I; which was the universe. This search for understanding was not only 

for the individual, it was to be the national quest as well. For it 

ij was around this systematic ordering of the universe that the nation 

H 

j) centered its life and culture. The events of human experience and the 

i; 

j natural forces which surrounded them were massive and mysterious for 

•y 

;j the Dakota. The creativity, maturity and subtlety of the Dakota 

f theology are nowhere more clear than in the realization that concepts 

r and principles cannot possibly answer all of man's questions about 

; his world. Some things are simply beyond man's comprehension and must 

only be accepted as the "givens" of life. 

| Wakan Tanka and Associated Concepts 

< 

| Most ethnologists have defined the Dakota word, Wakan, as 

■i 3 

J "power" or "powerful." According to Black Elk, this is not correct. 

j "Power" may be a true translation of the word, but this does not 

j express the Dakota meaning. Words such as "holy" or "sacred" come 

j nearer the true meaning, yet they too are inadequate without explica- 

| tion. "The 'power' (really the sacredness) of a being is in propor- 

| tion to its nearness to its prototype; or better, it is in proportion 

"i! 

I to the ability of the object to reflect most directly the principles 

3 Joseph Epes Brown (ed.). The Sacred Pipe (Norman: University 
of Oklahoma Press, 1953), p. 4. 
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which are in Wakan Tanka, who is one." 

Wakan means many things. The Dakota understood what it meant 
from knowing of the things which were considered wakan. A wicasa 
wakan was a priest of the Dakota religion. When such a priest used 
an object in a ceremony that object was said to have become endowed 
with a spirit. Yet the spirit was not exactly a spirit, but something 
like one. The priests called it tonwan or ton. Anything that 
acquired ton was wakan, because the power of the spirit had been put 
into it."* 

The roots of certain plants were wakan because they were 
poisonous. Some reptiles were wakan because their bites would kill. 
Some birds were wakan because they did strange things. A thing was 
wakan if a wakan spirit went into it. One bird which was considered 
wakan tanka under certain aspects, was the Spotted Eagle. He flew 
the highest of all created creatures and saw everything. He was the 
solar bird. His feathers were regarded as the rays of the sun. When 
one of the feathers of this bird was worn by a Dakota it represented, 
or rather WAS, the "Real Presence." In the wearing of the eagle- 
feathered bonnet the wearer actually became the eagle. He identified 

g 

himself, his real Self, with Wakan-Tanka. 

Every object in the world had a spirit and that spirit was 


^ Ibid . 

^Walker, op. oit. 3 p. 152. 
^Brown, op. eit. 3 p. 6. 
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wakan. Thus, trees, buffalo, lakes, lands, waters, all had spirits. 
Their spirits were not like the spirit of man, but they were wakan. 

Wakan came from wakan beings. The wakan beings were greater 
than man. They were not bom and they did not die. They could do 
many things that man could not do. Man could pray to them for help. 
Wakan tanka was the all-pervasive force which included four divisions 
which in turn were divided into four subordinate units. Wakan Tanka 
was like sixteen persons, but each person was at once different yet 
alike. All of the god persons had ton (the ability to do supernatural 
things).^ Half of the gods were ton ton (had physical properties) 
and half were ton ton sni (had no physical properties). Half of 
those which were ton ton were ton ton yan (visible). Half of those 

g 

which were ton ton sni were ton ton yan sni (invisible). 

As visible and invisible, as physical and non-physical, as 
human and as animal, these gods represented all of the entities of 
nature. The gods were at once forces, objects, and beings. The 
mysterious power or sacredness of the universe was in and of all things. 

The hierarchy of the Dakota gods was very complex. Throughout 

the various levels of the system the idea of the many-in-one was ever 

present. In the hierarchy, the number four was of great importance, 

as it was in all of Dakota life. 

This was because they recognized four directions: the west, 
the north, the east, and the south; four divisions of time: 
the day, the night, the moon, and the year; four parts to 

7 8 

'Walker, op. oit. 3 p. 153. Ibid. 
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f 

f 

\ 

■ everything that grows in the ground: the roots, the stem, the 

1 leaves and the fruit; four kinds of things that breathe: those 

that crawl, those that fly, those that walk on four legs, and 
those that walk on two legs; four things above the world: the 
j! sun, the moon, the sky, and the stars; four periods of human 

life: babyhood, childhood, adulthood, and old age; and finally, 
mankind had four fingers on each hand, four toes on each foot, 
and the thumbs and the great toes of each taken together are 
four. Since the Great Spirit caused everything to be in four's, 

! mankind should be everything possible in four's. y 

j‘ 

;! Wakan Tanka was known by four titles: the Chief God, the 

Great Spirit, the Creator, and the Executive. Next in the hierarchy 
j were the four Superior Gods: Inyan, the Rock; Maka, the Earth; Skan, 

the Sky; and Wi, the Sun. 10 Each of these four had a designated place 

J 

! and responsibility in the Dakota universe. Inyan was the ancestor of 

all gods and of all things. He was the seat of all authority and the 
\ patron of the arts. Maka, who followed Inyan in creation, as the 

! protector of the household was said to be the mother of all things. 

f 

j Skan, who was the source of all force and power, sat in judgment on 

i 

j all of creation, gods and spirits included. Wi, although last of the 

j 

j Superior Gods was ranked first in importance. He was the most power- 

| 

i ful of the four. He was the great defender of the four Dakota virtues 

| of bravery, fortitude, generosity and wisdom. 

Each of these Superior Gods had a lesser Associate God which 
served as its counterpart. The associate of the Sun was Hanmi, the 
Moon who set the times for important events. Tate, the Wind, was the 

.J. 

j ~ 

j ^Ibid. 3 pp. 159-160. 

I 10 Royal B. Hassrick, The Sioux (Norman: University of Okla- 

j homa Press, 1964), p. 207. 


S 
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associate of the Sky. He controlled the seasons and admitted spirits 
to the spirit trail. Whope, the Beautiful One, served as associate 
to the Earth and was the great mediator. She was the patron of 
harmony. Wakinyan, the Winged, was the counterpart of Inyan, the 
Bock. His voice was thunder and his glance was lightning. 

The next level was the Gods-Kindred. They included the Buf¬ 
falo, the Bear, the Four Winds, and the Whirlwind. 

The Wanalapi, or the Gods-like, were next. These were more 
abstract than real. They were the Spirit, the Ghost, the Spirit-like 
and the Potency. 

Four major groupings, four in each group, sixteen in all, yet 
all were one. 

Iya was also Wakan Tanka. But he was an evil Wakan Tanka. He 
was represented by the tornado, and in lesser forms such as demons 
and unhealthy things. 

Such was the Dakota cosmology. Nothing was really ever well 
defined. For the most part, only the shamans knew of the complete 
hierarchy of the gods. Only they could understand all of the intrica¬ 
cies of relationship between the various levels and visibilities. The 
traditions were passed only by word of mouth. They were never stand¬ 
ardized. Shamans were reluctant to share their knowledge and wisdom 
with anyone but a chosen apprentice. The material we have is frag¬ 
mentary at best. 


^Ibid . 
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; The following concepts are imperative in the understanding of 

V 

Dakota cosmology. 


• The Dakota Conception of Energy 

I: The following material has been edited from an interview with 

i; 

j; the Dakota shaman, Finger, March 25, 1914, as recorded by J. R. 

i Walker.^ 

’ When the meteor fell you cried in a loud voice, ’Wohpa. 

Wohpe-e-e.’ Why did you do this? Because it is Wakan. 

What is wohpa? It is what you saw. It is one of the 
stars falling. 

I What causes the stars to fall? Taku Skanskan. 

if Why does Taku Skanskan cause the stars to fall? Because 

i he causes everything that falls to fall and he causes 

everything that moves to move. 

When you move, what is it that causes you to move? Skan. 

If an arrow is shot from a bow, what causes it to move 
through the air? Skan. 

■ If I life a stone from the ground, what causes the 

j movement? Skan. He gives you the power to lift the stone 

J and it is He who causes any movement of any kind. 

Has the bow anything to do with the movement of the arrow shot 
from it? Taku Skanskan gives the spirit to 
' the bow and he causes it to send the arrow from it. 

What causes smoke to go upward? Taku Skanskan. 

; What causes water to flow in a river? Skan. 

Are Taku Skan and Skan one and the same? Yes. When the 
I people speak to Him, they say Taku Skanskan. When a 

\ shaman speaks of Him, he says Skan. Skan belongs to the 

j wakan speech used by the shamans, 

j Is Skan, Wakan Tanka? Yes. 

| Did the Wakan Tanka always exist? Yes, the rock is the 

j oldest. He is the grandfather of all things. 

Which is the next oldest? The earth. She is grandmother 
l of all things. 

! Which is next oldest? Skan. He gives life and motion 

j to all things. 

j Which is next oldest after Skan? The sun. But He is 

\ 

'\ 

j 

| ______ — 

j ^Walker, op. dt. 3 pp. 154-156. 
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above all things and above all Wakan Tanka. 

Some Lakota have told me that the sun and Taku Skanskan 
are one and the same. Is that true? NO. The sun is in 
the sky only half of the time and Skan is there all 
the time. 

Is Skan the sky? Yes. Skan is a spirit and all that 
mankind can see of him is the blue of the sky. But He 
is everywhere. 

Is Wohpe, the White Buffalo Cow Woman, in any way related 
to a falling star? She first came like a falling star. 

Where did she come from? From the stars. 

What are the stars? Waniya. 

What are Waniya? They are ghosts. Skan takes from the 
stars a ghost and gives it to each babe at the time of 
its birth. Then when the babe dies the ghost returns 
to the stars. 

Is Wohpe a ghost? She is Wakan Tanka. A ghost is wakan, 
but it is not Wakan Tanka. 

Have the Lakota ever seen Wohpe? Yes. When She gave 
the sacred pipe to the Lakota. We had Her in our camp 
for many days. 

Is there anything about a Lakota that is wakan? Yes, 

The spirit, the ghost and the sicun. 

Do these die? No. They are wakan. 

What becomes of them when the body dies? The spirit 
goes to the spirit world, the ghost goes to where the 
skan got it, and the sicun returns to the wakan it 
came from. 

What is the sicun? The sicun is the spirit of a man. 

It is given to him at birth. It remains with the body 
during life in order to guard it from danger and to 
protect it from evil. It does this by guiding the 
man in a wakan manner. 

What becomes of the body when it dies? It rots and 
becomes nothing. 

The individual Dakota did not conceive of himself as a member 

13 

of a certain band, or tribe, or nation, or even as a member of the 
human race, as much as he thought of himself as a great and sacred 


13 

John G. Neihardt, Black Elk Specks (Lincoln: University 
of Nebraska Press, 1961), p. 43. 
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part of the mystery of life itself. He was a combination of many 

forces which had come together for a time into a specific being who 

lived in the midst of other sacred persons. His selfhood was 

autonomous, yet it was also related. For man was a minute yet 

14 

integral part of his universe. The vitality which was life and 

which allowed man breath and movement, came from the stars, the sun, 

the earth, and these were wakan. Man was nothing without these 

powers.^ Living in reality, for the Dakota, meant living with the 

rhythms of the universe. As the universe was one, man had to be one 

with it in order to live life as it was created to be. Any man who 

was attached only to his own rhythms and only the passions of this 

16 

physical world, lived in ignorance. 

For the Dakota the "red road" was the good road, the proper 
path for human life. It was the road that ran from the north to the 
south, from purity to the source of life.^ The "black road" was the 
path of error and destruction. It ran from the east to the west. 

The one who traveled this road was one who was distracted and ruled 
by his own senses. He lived only for himself, rather than for his 


18 

fellows. On the black road it was every man for himself. There 
were no considerations given to others and their needs and rhythms. 
Such men were being consumed by snakes, which represented their own 


19 


■^Hassrick, op. oit. 3 

p. ix. 

15 i 

16„ 

Brown, op. ott. t p. 

4. 

17 

18 Ibid. 


19 1 


Neihardt, op. ait. , p. 271. 
Ibid.j p. 7. 

Neihardt,op. oit. , p. 219. 
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■ passions. 

Death and pain and suffering were very important for the 

j Dakota. For such things helped them to understand the impermanence 

! 

of life upon this earth. This understanding aided them as they pre- 
j pared for death, both as individuals and as a people. He who was well 

I; 

1} prepared for his death knew that he was nothing compared with Wakan 

t’ 

Tanka, who was everything. And the person who knew this to be true 

21 

t lived with the world which was real. 

f 

The Dakota lived in ignorance unless he knew the wisdom of 

f 

■ the universe and its cycles. The full moon was a reminder of that 

ignorance. For in the growing and dying of the moon, man was reminded 

of the coming and going of his own ignorance. When the moon was in 

22 

its fullness the Dakota held their great ceremonies. 

The universe was mysterious. The Dakota knew it and accepted 
it. Life for them was too rigorous, too dangerous, too fleeting and 
too precious to be concerned with the luxury of the delusion that man 
was to be exalted. The force, the power, the sacredness of nature 
( were so real, so close and so great that to ignore them was incon- 

| ceivable. The Dakota chose to live in reverence and gratitude for 

! 

j their being permitted to live in such an awesome world, 

j As the'Dakota looked deeply into their universe they saw two 

i great organizing principles, the number four and the circle. Both of 

20 

1 Brown, op. oit. 3 p. 4. 

2 * Ibid ., p. 8. 

22 Ibid ., p. 67. 

■ i 
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S these principles became symbols for the reliance of the Dakota on his 

world for guidance. The theology, the morality, the cosmology, the 
i ceremonies, even the practical matters of daily life were organized in 

j conjunction with these two principles. 

;; The importance of the number four was discussed in conduction 

ij with the discussion of the divisions of Wakan Tanka. And because 

| Wakan Tanka caused everything to be in four's, man should do all 

! 1 23 

| things he can in four's*" 

i] The Dakota thought of the circle as of great importance 

| because Wakan Tanka had caused everything in nature, except the stone, 

? to be created round. The sun, the moon, the earth, the sky were all 

\ round. The day, the night, the moon and the year circle the sky. 

I. 

Everything that breathes is round like the body of a man. Everything 

;! 

■j that grows from the ground is round like the trunk of the tree. The 

j four winds constantly swirl around the edge of the earth which is 

circular. The circle became the sacred symbol for the universe, the 
sun, time and direction. 2 ^ 

! The Dakota lived in tipis that were circular and the camp was 
organized into a circle of these tipis. Decorations for the tipis and 
for personal wear were made in the form of circles. If the circle was 
not colored in any way it was a symbol of the world and of time. If 
the circle was filled with red, it was the symbol for the sun. A 

23 J. 0. Dorsey, "A Study of Siouan Cults," Report of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology 3 XI (1889-90), 259-260. 

2 ^ Ibid. 3 p. 260. 
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circle filled with blue was the symbol for the sky. A circle half 

colored in red was the symbol for a day. A black circle was for the 

night. The yellow, for the moon or month. If the circle was half 

filled with many colors it stood for the rainbow. A circle divided 

25 

into quarters symbolized the four winds. 

The shape of the drum was of great importance. Because it was 
round it symbolized the universe. Its steady, strong beat was the 
pulse of the heart, throbbing at the center of the universe. Its voice 
was the voice of Wakan Tanka which stirred the understanding and the 

sensitivity of the Dakota. Its voice made clear the mystery and power 

. 26 
of all things. 

The sun-wise or clockwise circumambulation was almost always 
used in the Dakota ceremonials. Occasionally they used a counter¬ 
clockwise movement when the event ritualized was a great catastrophe. 
This type of movement was an imitation of the thunder-beings who 
always acted in non- or anti-natural ways. 

The reason for the sun-wise circling was given in terms of 
the directions. 


j Is not the south the source of life, and does not the flowering 

stick truly come from there? And does not man advance from 
there toward the setting sun of his life? Then does he not 
approach the colder north where the white hairs are? And does 
he not then arrive, if he lives, at the source of light and 
understanding, which is the east? Then does he not then re- 
j turn to where he began, to his second childhood, there to give 

\ back his life to all life, and his flesh to the earth whence 

] it came? The more you think about this the more meaning you 

] will see to it.27 


15 Ibid. 26 Brown, op. oit. a p. 69. 11 Ibid. 3 p. 5. 
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On the reservations the Dakota lived in little gray houses 


made of logs. The houses are square. And one of the leaders said, 

28 

"It is a bad way to live, for there can be no power in a square." 


Black Elk said it best: 

You have noticed that everything a Dakota does is in a circle, 
and that is because the Power of the World always works in 
circles, and everything tries to be round. In the old days 
when we were a strong and happy people, all our power came to 
us from the sacred hoop of the nation, and so long as the hoop 
was unbroken, the people flourished. The flowering tree was 
the living center of the hoop, and the circle of the four 
quarters nourished it. The east gave peace and light, the 
south gave warmth, the west gave rain, and the north with its 
cold and mighty wind gave strength and endurance. This knowl¬ 
edge came to us from the outer world of our religion. Every¬ 
thing the Power of the World does is in a circle. The sky is 
round, and I have heard that the earth is round like a ball, 
and so are all the stars. The wind in its great power, whirls. 
Birds make their nests in circles, for theirs is the same reli¬ 
gion as ours. The sun comes forth and goes down again in a 
circle. The moon does the same, and both are round. Even the 
seasons form a great circle in their changing, and always come 
back again to where they were. The life of a man is a cycle 
from childhood to childhood, and so it is in everything where 
power moves. Our tipis were round like the nests of the birds, 
and these were always set in a circle. 

But the wasichus ("white men") have put us in these square 
boxes. Our power is gone and we are dying, for the power is 
not in us anymore. We are all prisoners of war while waiting 

here.29 


Relationship—The Key to the Universe 

To everything in the Dakota universe Skan gave a sacredness, 

, 30 

a spiritual essence. Therefore, all things possessed a reverence. 

28 29 

Neihardt, op. oit. 3 p. 198. Ibid. 

30 

Dorsey, op. cit. 3 p. 433. 
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It was life in. all of its forms which was ultimate. And that vitality 
moved in all things. Each tree and animal and river and land had 

| 

its own song which represented the rhythm of its life and which was 
31 

its soul. In the lightest of breezes the Dakota heard the rustling 

I leaves of the great cottonwood trees. This rustling they understood 

as the voice of the trees speaking their prayers to Wakan Tanka. All 

things, not only men, showed a reverence for the power and sacredness 

32 

of the mystery of life. 

Man is related to nature. He is of it, not subordinate to it. 

■ t 

| Nor is he superior to it. All things of nature are his friends or 

.1 

i kindred. All those special qualities which nature possesses are 

33 

qualities which man could use. The Dakota stands beside nature. 

He does not stand above it in order to be its master. He cannot coerce 
and manipulate nature. He cannot view nature with scientific objec¬ 
tivity. For man is a part of nature. He is related to it. He cannot 
view nature apart from his own mental and emotional connection with 

all things of the universe. Man appeals to the wisdom of nature, but 

34 

he does not lord over it, nor does he worship it. 

Too often Dakota religion, and Indian religion in general, has 
been characterized as pure and simple animal worship. Such a 

31 

Ethel Nurge, The Modern Sioux (Lincoln: University of 
Nebraska Press, 1970), p. 54. 

32 

Brown, op. ott.j p. 75. 

33 

Nurge, op. eit.j p. 54. 

^Dorsey, op. oit. 3 p. 435. 
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j characterization of the Dakota religion is insensitive and in¬ 

i' 

informed. Careful inquiry and observation by trained ethnologists 
| have revealed no such findings. The Dakota did not in any way worship 

the animals and other life forms they mentioned in their ceremonies. 

" The earth, the four winds, the sun, the moon and stars, stones, water, 

ji buffalo, deer, and eagles were all parts of the mysterious life and 

'i power which surrounded the Dakota. The feeling they had for their 

| world led them not to deification of nature and its complexity, but 

,] to a desire and compulsion to find a oneness with it. The propitia— 

| tions made toward nature were not so much inspired by ideas of sacri- 

■f 

i fice and appeasement as by simple ceremonial appeals for the courage 

and strength which seemed to be so much a part of the natural world. 
The Dakota put their faith in ritual and careful attendance to the 

* i 

| idea of relatedness and not in self-denial as a moral virtue. Self- 

denial was an ecological virtue learned from nature’s beings. The 
claim of this relationship was the strongest principle of Dakota 
■j religion. The terms which were used to describe the power of the sky 

i 

and the fruitfulness of the earth were grandfather and grandmother. 

1 These terms implied dependence, respect and recognition of authority 

and wisdom. 35 The great ceremonial prayer of the Dakota was: "May 
we be continually aware of this relationship which exists between the 
four-leggeds, the two-leggeds, and the wingeds. May we all rejoice 

• J 

j and live in peace." 36 All things in nature were given a spiritual 

35 Ibid., p. 434. 36 Brown, op. eit. 3 p. 98. 
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37 

essence, skan, and were therefore to be treated with reverence. 

The earth was mother and grandmother. It was mother because 
it was the producer of all things. All growing forms depended upon 
her for their life and nourishment and growth. All physical bodies, 
trees, buffalo, men, returned to her upon death. The earth was grand¬ 
mother because it was the ground or substance of all growing things. 

It was potentiality for the Dakota. All life possessed a oneness of 

physical nature which was endowed with the life which only grandmother 

, , , . 38 

earth could give. 

No man owned land. The earth could not be owned. Land was a 
gift to man. He was to harvest it for fruits and care for its needs. 
Man was not owner but tenant. When the wasichus came and tried to 
make the Dakota over into farmers, the Dakota resisted. They resisted 
farming because plowing was to them like cutting deep slashes into 
their mother's face. The harvesting of wheat was like cutting their 
grandmother's hair. Faces and hair were sacred things and not to be 
violated. 

The sky was as a father and the earth as a mother. All 
living things with feet or wings or roots were as children. It was 
"... the earth from whence we came and at whose breast we suck as 
babes all our lives, along with all the animals and birds and trees 


37 


Dorsey, op. ait. 3 p. 433. 


38 „ 


Brown, op. ait. 3 p. 6. 

39 Bruce Nelson, Land of the Daootahs (Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press, 1946), p. 22. 
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. » 40 
and grasses. 

In preparation for the sacred Sun Dance, the shaman instructed 
the dancers in these words: 

A round circle should be cut and painted red, and this will 
represent earth. She is sacred, for upon Her we place our 
feet, and from Her we send our voices to Wakan Tanka. She 
is a relative of ours, and this we should always remember 
when we call her ’Grandmother,' or ’Mother.' When we pray 
we raise our hand to the heavens, and afterward we touch 
the earth, for is not our spirit from Wakan Tanka, and are 
not our bodies from the earth? We are related to all things: 
the earth and the stars, everything, and with all these 
together we raise our hand to Wakan Tanka and pray to Him 
alone. 

You should also cut from rawhide another circle, and this 
should be painted blue for the heavens. When you dance you 
should raise your head and your hands to the heavens, looking 
at them, for if you do this your Grandfather will see you. 

It is He who owns everything; there is nothing which does 
not belong to Him, and thus it is to Him alone that we should 
pray. 

Finally, you should cut from rawhide the form of Tatanka, the 
buffalo. He represents the people and the universe and should 
always be treated with respect, for he was here before the 
two-legged peoples, and is he not generous in that he gives 
us our homes and our food? The buffalo is wise in many things, 
and, thus, we should learn from him and should always be as 
a relative with him. 

Each man should wear one of these sacred symbols on his chest, 
and he should realize their meanings as I have explained to 
you here. In this great rite you are to offer your body as a 
sacrifice in behalf of all the people, and through you the 
people will gain understanding and strength. Always be con¬ 
scious of these things which I have told you today; it is all 
wakan. 4 ^ 

The Tatanka or Pte or buffalo was to the Dakota as a brother. 


■ 40 

| Neihardt, op. ovt. 3 p. 3. 

i ^Brown, op. eit. 3 p. 72. 

i 
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He was thought of as a gift and companion. He was the most important 

of the four-leggeds for the Dakota. He supplied them with their food, 

their clothing, and even their homes. Every part of the meat of the 

buffalo was eaten. If all the flesh was not needed immediately as 

food it was pounded and dried and made into pemmican which could be 

stored and used later in the depths of winter. The hide was used to 

make tipis, beddings, containers, boots, garments and leggings. The 

bones of the skeleton were used as shovels (scapula), scrapers, flint- 

chippers, spoons, needles and awls. The horns were used as ornaments, 

or drinking vessels or club heads. The sinews were made into thread, 

bow strings and rope. Even the excreted chips of manure were used 

42 

as fuel on the treeless prairie. 

Because the buffalo contained all of these things within 

himself, he was a natural symbol of the universe for the Dakota. He 

was the totality of all things. Each part of the body represented a 
43 

part of creation. 

Another of the great symbols of the Dakota religion and myth¬ 
ology was the cottonwood tree. The cottonwood was the "flowering 
tree" that was mentioned above as standing at the center of the 
nation's hoop. It was a cottonwood that stood at the center of the 
Sun Dance circle. The tree was described and spoken to as follows: 

Of all the many standing peoples, you 0 rustling cottonwood 
have been chosen in a sacred manner. You are about to go to 
the center of the nation's hoop, and there you will represent 


42 


43 


Nurge, op. cit. s p. 37. 
Brown, op. eit. 3 p. 6. 
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the people and will help us to fulfill the will of Wakan 
Tanka. You are a kind and good-looking tree. Upon you the 
winged peoples have raised their families. From the tip of 
your lofty branches down to your roots, the winged and four¬ 
legged peoples have made their homes. When you stand at the 
center of the sacred hoop you will BE the people and you 
will be as the pipe, stretching from heaven to earth. The 
weak will lean upon you, and for all the people you will be 
a support. With the tips of your branches you hold the 
sacred red and blue days. You will stand where the four 
sacred paths cross. There you will be the center of the 
great Powers of the universe. May we two-leggeds always 
follow your sacred example, for we see that you are always 
looking upward into the heavens.^ 

The feeling of oneness with nature which was so important to 
the Dakota carried over from their ceremonies into their daily lives 
as well. When the Dakota hunted and consequently butchered their 
game, they always left a little meat for the "wild things." It was 
their offering to their four-legged brothers. For they needed food 
and care as much as men. 

Black Elk has related two events of his childhood which inform 

us of the Dakota care for animals. One cold winter night when the 

temperature was well below zero and the snow was drifting high in the 

powerful winds, a group of weary porcupines came close to the fire 

where he and his band were warming themselves. Instead of chasing 

45 

the animals away, they shared their fire with them. 

Black Elk also tells of a time when he was very young and was 
out hunting. 


44 


45. 


Ibid, j p. 74. 

Neihardt, op. ait. a p. 64. 
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l 

I; 


i 

/ 


There was a bush and a little bird sitting in it. But just 
as I was going to shoot, I felt queer, and remembered that 
I was to be like a relative to the birds. So I did not 
shoot. Then I went down toward the creek, feeling foolish 
because I had let the little bird go. And when I saw a 
green frog sitting there, I just shot him right away. But 
when I picked him up by the legs, I thought, ’Now I have 
killed him.’ And it made me cry.46 

The one thing that served to show the Dakota the oneness of 
his relationship to his universe was the strength and endurance that 
he gained through suffering. It was the suffering that all of life 
endured that united all things. Each form of life suffered from the 
hardships of the world and endured as an entity. But all forms of 
life also suffered for the benefit of other forms of life. Plants 
died so that animals and birds might live. Animals and birds died so 
that men might live. Men suffered and died so that others might live. 
All of life suffered for the rest of life. 

The great Dakota ceremony of suffering was the Sun Dance. 

As the dancers hung suspended from the cottonwood tree by rawhide 
ropes connected to skewers thrust through the muscles of their chests, 
they suffered great pain. And they did it not to bring honor or glory 
to themselves but to bring strength to their people. Sometimes in 
the heat of battle a warrior would pledge to Wakan Tanka that if he 
survived the battle and found his family well, he would perform the 
suffering rite. The Sun-gazing vow and pledge were kept and the 
warrior suffered before all his people as an act of thanks for the 
saving of his life. 


j ^Ibid ., p. 51. 

i 
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l 

f When we go to the center of the hoop we shall all cry, for we 

1 should know that anything bom into this world, which you see 

about you, must suffer and bear difficulties. We are now 
going to suffer at the center of the sacred hoop, and by doing 
i this we take upon ourselves much of the suffering of our 

l people.47 

This is to help us remember that although there seem to be 
many things, there are really only one. It is only the 
| ignorant person who sees the many when there are really only 

one. The truth of the oneness of all things we understand a 
little better by participating in this rite, and by offering 
ourselves as a sacrifice.48 

The prayer of the dancers was "0 Wakan Tanka, be merciful to 

49 

i me. I do this that my people may live." And the people for which 

! they suffered were the birds, the buffalo, the trees, the land, their 

; own tribe and their enemies; all of creation. 


Dakota Art and Mythology 

Teton Dakota art was not art for art's sake. It was art for 
life's sake.It was the way in which the Dakota showed their 
dependence upon the unseen powers of the mystery of life. Understand¬ 
ing brought power to the Dakota and understanding came through cere- 

■ monial art. No being could hope to live well except in a manner in 

1 

congruence with the way the powers of the world lived and moved. 

I Cl 

j Sacred rhythms were important. This art challenged men to feel the 

7 

\ magic and wonder and at the same time the reality of human experience. 


^Brown, op. oit. 3 p. 85. ^ Ibid. 3 p. 94. Ibid. 

50 Harry W. Paige, Songs of the Teton Sioux (Los Angeles: 
Westemlore Press, 1970), p. xv. 

^^Neihardt, op. oit. 3 p. 212. 


j 
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In language clothed with dignity, seriousness and rhythm, the Dakota 
sought understanding and unity with the mysterious forces which sur¬ 
rounded him and shaped his environment. Their poetry and songs were 
the Dakota's attempt to "trap the universal mystery in a net of magical 

CO 

words." Singing was natural for the Dakota. It was the result of 

a spontaneous overflow of emotions or a carefully designed contribution 

53 

to a ceremony or a ritual designed to bring about a desired end. All 

of these were as natural as breathing. 

As in all cultures, there were several myths that formed the 

base upon which all culture rested. One of the most important of the 

Dakota myths was that of the giving of the sacred pipe to their people 

by the White Buffalo Cow Woman. 

The pipe was of great importance for the Dakota. It was used 

in all ceremonies as a medium for communication with Wakan Tanka. 

In the home it was used as an instrument of showing affection for 

visitors. And in treaty making and in council, smoking the pipe 

54 

meant a pledge to tell the truth. 

Black Elk, the Dakota shaman who has recorded the rites of 
the Teton Dakota religion in English, wrote as his preface to the 
myth of the sacred pipe: 

52 Paige, op. ait., p. xiii. 

53 

Ibid., p. xv. 

5 Sleihardt, op. oit., p. 55. 
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We have been told by the white man, or at least by those who 
are Christian, that God sent to man his son, who would restore 
order and peace upon the earth; and we have been told that 
Jesus the Christ was crucified, but that he shall come again 
in the Last Judgement, the end of the world or this cycle. 

This I understand and know that it is true, but the white man 
should know that for the red people too, it was the will of 
Wakan Tanka, the Great Spirit, that an animal turn itself into 
a two-legged person in order to bring the most holy pipe 
to his people; and we too were taught that this White Buffalo 
Cow Woman who brought our sacred pipe will appear again at 
the end of this 'world,' a coming which we Indians know is not 
very far off.55 


The Gift of the Sacred Pipe 


Early one morning, very many winters ago, two Lakota were out 
hunting with their bows and arrows, and as they were standing 
on a hill looking for game, they saw in the distance something 
coming towards them in a very strange and wonderful manner. 

When this mysterious thing came nearer to them, they saw that 
it was a very beautiful woman, dressed in white buckskin, and 
bearing a bundle on her back. Now this woman was so good to 

look at that one of the Lakota had bad intentions and told 

his friend of his desire, but this good man said that he must 
not have such thoughts, for surely this was a WAKAN woman. 

The mysterious person was now very close to the men, and then 
putting down her bundle, she asked the one with bad intentions 

to come over to her. As the young man approached the mysterious 

woman, they were both covered by a great cloud, and soon when 
it lifted the sacred woman was standing there, and at her feet 
was the man with the bad thoughts who was now nothing but bones, 
and terrible snakes were eating him. 

'Behold what you see!' the strange woman said to the good man. 

'I am coming to your people and wish to talk with your chief 
Hehlokecha Najin (Standing Hollow Horn). Return to him, and 
tell him to prepare a large tipi in which we should gather all 
his people, and make ready for my coming. I wish to tell you 
something of great importance!' 

The young man then returned to the tipi of the chief, and told 
him all that had happened: that this wakan woman was coming 
to visit them and that they must all prepare. The chief, 


"^Brown, op. dt. 3 p. xix. 

I 
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; Standing Hollow Horn, then had several tipis taken down, and 

; from them a great lodge was made as the sacred woman had in¬ 

structed. He sent out a crier to tell the people to put on 
their best buckskin clothes and to gather immediately in the 
I lodge. The people were, of course, all very excited as they 

waited in the great lodge for the coming of the holy woman, 
and everybody was wondering where this mysterious woman came 
from and what it was that she wished to say. 

j Soon the young men who were watching for the coming of the 

f wakan person announced that they saw something in the dis- 

| tance approaching them in a beautiful manner, and then sud- 

i denly she entered the lodge, walked around sun-wise, and 

! stood in front of Standing Hollow Horn. She took from her 

back the bundle, and holding it with both hands in front of 
■j the chief, said: 'Behold this and always love it! It is lela 

■ wakan (very sacred), and you must treat it as such. No impure 

man should ever be allowed to see it, for within this bundle 
ij there is a sacred pipe. With this you will, during the winters 

l ! to come, send your voices to Wakan Tanka, your Father and 

i Grandfather.' 

After the mysterious woman said this, she took from the bundle 
a pipe, and also a small round stone which she placed upon the 
ground. Holding the pipe up with its stem to the heavens, she 
said: 'With this sacred pipe you will walk upon the Earth; 
j for the Earth is your Grandmother and Mother, and She is sacred. 

I Every step that is taken upon her should be as a prayer. The 

1 bowl of this pipe is of red stone; it is the Earth. Carved in 

j the stone and facing the center is this buffalo calf who repre¬ 

sents all the four-leggeds who live upon your Mother. The stem 
j of the pipe is of wood, and this represents all that grows upon 

; the Earth. And these twelve feathers which hang here where the 

j stem fits into the bowl are from Wanbli Galeshka, the Spotted 

Eagle, and they represent the eagle and all the wingeds of the 
air. All these peoples, and all the things of the universe, 
are joined to you who smoke the pipe—all send their voices to 
Wakan Tanka, the Great Spirit. When you pray with this pipe, 

; you pray for and with everything.' 

i The wakan woman then touched the foot of the pipe to the round 

! stone which lay upon the ground, and said: 'With this pipe you 

| will be bound to all your relatives: your Grand-father and 

i Father, your Grand-mother and Mother. This round rock, which 

j is made of the same red stone as the bowl of the pipe, your 

Father Wakan-Tanka has also given to you. It is the Earth, 
your Grandmother and Mother, and it is where you will live and 
increase. This Earth which He has given to you is red, and the 
two-leggeds who live upon the Earth are red; and the Great 
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Spirit has also given to you a red day, and a red road. All 
of this is sacred and so do not forget! Every dawn as it 
comes from your Father Wakan-Tanka; and also you must always 
remember that the two-leggeds and all the other peoples who 
stand upon this earth are sacred and should be treated as 
such. 

'From this time on, the holy pipe will stand upon this red 
Earth, and the two-leggeds will take the pipe and will send 
their voices to Wakan-Tanka. These seven circles which you 
see on the stone have much meaning, for they represent the 
seven rites in which the pipe will be used. The first large 
circle represents the first rite which I shall give to you, 
and the other six circles represent the rites which will in 
time be revealed to you directly. Standing Hollow Horn, be 
good to these gifts and to your people, for they are wakan! 
With this pipe the two-leggeds will increase, and there will 
come to them all that is good. From above Wakan-Tanka has 
given to you this sacred pipe, so that through it you may 
have knowledge. For this great gift you should always be 
grateful! But now before I leave I wish to give to you in¬ 
structions for the first rite in which your people will use 
this pipe. 

'It should be for you a sacred day when one of your people 
dies. You must then keep his soul as I shall teach you, and 
through this you will gain much power; for if this soul is 
kept it will increase in you your concern and love for your 
neighbor. So long as the person, in his soul, is kept with 
your people, through him you will be able to send your voice 
to Wakan Tanka. 

'It should also be a sacred day when a soul is released and 
returns to its home, Wakan-Tanka, for on this day four women 
will be made holy, and they will in time bear children who 
will walk the path of life in a sacred manner, setting an 
example to your people. Behold Me, for it is I that they 
will take in their mouths, and it is through this that they 
will become wakan. 

'He who keeps the soul of a person must be a good and pure 
man, and he should use the pipe so that all the people, with 
the soul, will together send their voices to Wakan-Tanka. 

The fruit of your Mother the Earth and the fruit of all that 
bears will be blessed in this manner, and your people will 
then walk the path of life in a sacred way. Do not forget 
that Wakan-Tanka has given you seven days in which to send 
your voices to Him. So long as you remember this you will 
live; the rest you will know from Wakan-Tanka directly.* 


I 

;] 

\ 
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The sacred woman then started to leave the lodge, but turning 
again to Standing Hollow Horn, she said: ’Behold this pipe! 

Always remember how sacred it is, and treat it as such, for 
it will take you to the end. Remember, in me there are four 
ages. I am leaving now, but I shall look back upon your 
people in every age, and at the end I shall return.' 

Moving around the lodge in a sun-wise manner, the mysterious 
woman left, but after walking a short distance she looked 
back towards the people and sat down. When she rose the 
people were amazed to see that she had become a young red 
and brown buffalo calf. Then this calf walked farther, lay 
down, and rolled, looking back at the people, and when she 
got up she was a white buffalo. Again the white buffalo 
walked farther and rolled on the ground, becoming a black 
buffalo. This buffalo then walked farther away from the 
people, stopped, and after bowing to each of the four quar¬ 
ters of the universe, disappeared over the hill.’’® 

Black Elk allowed a white man to record this myth in order 
that his own people might never forget the rich tradition and responsi¬ 
bility which was theirs. He also hoped that in the reading and 
understanding of this Dakota myth that all men might see the value of 
living together as brothers in a world of peace. He knew that if all 
men could know the spirit by which his people lived that it would 
appeal to their own humanity and would hopefully lead them to live 
according to the rhythms of the Dakota. The Dakota knew that for man, 
peace was only the interlude between wars. But it was to be prized 
above war. They knew that man's capability for peace must be con¬ 
sidered side by side with his zest for war."^ 

According to Dakota Mythology, it was believed that at the 
beginning of the cycle a buffalo was placed at the west to guard the 


^ Ibid ., pp. 3-9. 

i 

j ^Hassrick, op. oit.j p. 223. 
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world from the surging waters which would come to engulf it. Every 

year the buffalo loses one hair, and every age he loses one leg. When 

all the hair and all four legs are gone then the waters will rush in 

once more and the cycle will end. The Dakota say the buffalo is 

58 

standing on his last leg and he is nearly hairless. 


i 

i 

i 
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Brown, op. oit. 3 p. 9. 
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CHAPTER IV 
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I 

THE TETON DAKOTA ETHIC: 

! 

RESPONSIBILITY BASED ON RELATIONSHIP 

; Teton Dakota Theology as an Ethic 

{, 

The ultimate validation of any theological system lies in its 
; power to illumine human experience. Such a standard of judgment 

requires that the theology have a firm, sensitive grasp of what it 
means to be human. It also requires that the system be able to 
elucidate the essence of that experience. 

The Dakota theology was more than a mere hierarchy of gods 
who controlled the universe. It was an ethical system. The burden 
which most theologies carry for the cultures which they serve is to 
! provide an answer for one of man's most basic questions: "How is the 
individual to be conceived and how is he to be related to his society 
j and to his universe as a whole?" 

The rigorous life of the Great Plains provided great oppor- 
i tunity for the Dakota to express personhood and to gratify egos. Yet 
| the culture demanded that self-gratification be suppressed and that 

j the welfare of others be most important in the minds of all people. 

'■i 

■) 

As the basis of these principles, the relationship of the oneness of 

’ i 

the mystery of the universe was central. 

j Often such a theology would be labeled as pantheistic. How- 

i 

.| 

ever, pantheism implies that all things are in the being of God. In 

1 

j 84 

.] 

ji 
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such a system there is no place for any kind of individualism. And 
certainly the autonomy of the Dakota is clear. From birth the Dakota 

| were individuals who spoke and acted for themselves. Perhaps the term 

panentheism would come closer to a true definition of Dakota theology. 

• Panentheism implies that all things are in the being of God, as does 

f 

!' pantheism. However, God is not equal to only the sum total of all 

r 

| things. The self-identity of God is not dependent only on those things 

which exist. Man, therefore, is more than just the sum total of his 
experiences. There is a great mysterious given in life which cannot 

'■ be described or trapped. There is an infinite dimension to events. 

■j 

Panentheism provides for the "personhood" of all things. 

A modern example of panentheism is the philosophy of Alfred 
North Whitehead. Whitehead says that feeling is more basic to life 
than is thought. Thought implies consciousness. Feeling does not. 

All entities possess a form of "feeling" in that they take account of 
their past and in some way re-enact it, always with the potential of 
novelty. Everything which is, takes account of and reproduces its 
past. This means that there is no distinction between the tradition¬ 
ally "living" and "non-living" entities of this world. If life and 

I reason are actualized in man, they are at least potential in all life 
forms, in the very simplest of matter. Therefore nature is not a 
different category from man. 

The theology of the Dakota has earlier been described as one 
of an ecological relationship of all things of the cosmos. There 
was a sense of the profound intimacy in that conception of relationship. 

i 
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i This imaginative spiritual relationship of all things allowed the 

( 

grandeur of the mysterious events of the universe to somehow shape the 
j lives of the Dakota. They were related directly to the events of 

nature and life in the open. Life for them was a mystery and not a 

; problem. They did not worry about the why of their existence, they 

! 

l: were concerned with the how. Given this intimate relationship, the 

; question was how could they so structure a society in order to allow 

for individual autonomy and yet preserve the oneness. 

‘i 

ji An Ethic of Responsibility 

4 - 

if 

i As men, the Dakota were responsible for all things. This 

responsibility came from the fact that they thought of themselves as 
related to all things. These concepts of relationship and responsi- 

■i 

bility implied two things for the behavior of the individual Dakota. 

I 

j First he had the duty to act responsibly at all times, for the conse¬ 

quences of his actions had implications for things beyond himself. 

i 

Second, the individual became responsible for intensifying and spread- 

I 

! ing the feeling of relatedness. Maturity for the Dakota meant growing 

into a deeper understanding of the meaning and implications of 

relatedness. There was no well defined point in a man’s life when he 

I 

j was to assume the responsibility of manhood. The responsibility of 

| acting responsibly was always there. For the Teton Dakota, to be 

a man was to be responsible; because to be was to be related; and to 
■ be related was to be responsible.^" 

■'"Dorothy Lee, Freedom and Culture {Englewood Cliffs: Prentice- 
Hall, 1959), p. 61. 
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Growing in the number of one's years did not mean that one 

took on more and more responsibility. The responsibility was always 

there. One only grew in the recognition of what it meant to be a 

Dakota, a man and a part of the universe. Children had to learn of 

their relatedness. Dakota children were continually reminded of their 

relatives in the natural world. The child was taught that he was 
o 

never alone. He was always in the midst of his relatives, the grasses, 
the birds, the sun, the wind. He learned that he was part of the land 
and that the land was part of him. And that he had many relatives 
such as birds and rabbits and buffalo which grew up on that land with 
him. They were all fed by the same grasses, drank the same water and 
breathed the same air. All were one. With all these relatives with 
which to share the food and water and air, waste could not be toler¬ 
ated. When the wasichus came into the land of the Dakota and killed 
the buffalo and took only the thick, rich fur, and left the meat to 
rot, the Dakota felt sick. For the wasichus were killing their brothers 
and for nothing. The ultimate of waste was in the wasichus killing 

of the buffalo only for their tongues, which when dried were a deli- 
4 

cacy in the East. 

To sit upon the ground was to sit on one's mother's lap. The 
sunshine and the rain brought closeness to the mysterious cosmic 


2 Charles A. Eastman, An Indian Boyhood (Boston: Little, Brown, 
1902), p. 14. 

^Luther Standing Bear, My People the Sioux (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1924), p. 17. 

^Edgar S. Cahn, et. al. 3 Our Brother's Keeper (New York: World, 
1969), p. 177. 
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forces of nature. Running across the prairie in the midst of a rain- 

i 

storm was the Dakota way of communing with the rain.'* Just as food 
i and water nourished their bodies, so also did the wind and rain and 

sun. But these forces nourished the Dakota soul as well. Children 
learned that to be sensitive to natural phenomenon was one way a man 
i could become wise.** Plants, animals, insects and weather had much to 

tell man about life in this world. Whenever a man sought advice he 
usually went not to one of the wise men of the camp but instead he 
went out to be alone with nature and his friends there. For they could 
give him the knowledge, guidance and advice he needed. The world was 
* not empty. It was teaming with life. Even such things as rocks and 

trees had wisdom that would enhance the life of man.^ The Dakota did 
not go to nature with the yardstick and microscope of science but 
rather with the more natural approach of "getting acquainted" and 
I seeking friendship.^ 

In becoming acquainted with the world of nature man became 
acquainted with himself. The self became co-extensive with the uni- 

} Q 

j verse. The Dakota virtue of generosity taught one that to serve the 

\ 

1 

^Standing Bear, op. oit. 3 p. 37. 

• \ 

i 6 John G. Neihardt, Bladk Elk Speaks (Lincoln: University of 

; Nebraska Press, 1961), p. 17. 

■ i 7 

"j Ibid., p. 19. 

! ^Joseph Epes Brown (ed.) The Saeved Pipe (Norman: University 

] of Oklahoma Press, 1953), p. 9. 

| 

; 9 

) Lee, op. oit., p. 62. 

( 

i 

« 

| 
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tribe was to serve oneself. To fail to serve others was a failure of 
selfhood. Those who looked only to their own well being were given 
the degrading name of "blatherskite." 10 And conversely, the young man 
was to work to develop his own body and skill in hunting and warfare 
so that he could better serve his tribe. The greatest honor for the 
young Dakota was to be counted among the tribe's best hunters. This 

honor meant that on the hunt he hunted not for himself but for the 

' 11 

tribe's poor and old and sick. That was co-extensiveness of the 

«. self and society in practice. The achievements of self-endeavor were 

12 

! of benefit not to the self but to others. When a young Dakota boy 

killed his first game and brought it home to feed the family, his 

father celebrated the event by giving away a horse. This was the 

13 

beginning of religious and ethical training for the son. 

From a very young age children were taught that giving to 
others was honorable and a duty. Children had their own possessions 
and it was their own decision as to when to give them away. Indeed 
that was the real value of property. Value was related to one's right 
( to give things away when he chose to do so. When honest parents of 

1 great integrity gave of their possessions to the poor and weak they 

J 

| did not require or even encourage their children to do the same. The 

i 

i _ 

x 10 George E. Hyde, A Sioux Chronicle (Norman: University of 

"•! Oklahoma Press, 1956), p. 71. 

i 

I 11 Neihardt, op. cit. 3 p. 56. 

1 19 

I Lee, op. cit. 3 p. 62. 

13 

Standing Bear, op. cit. 3 p. 11. 
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5 
! 

14 

r child was given the opportunity to respond as he chose. The child 

was not punished if he did not give away his things. Generosity was 
! not taught by calling stinginess or wealth dirty and evil, but by 

calling the give-away good.^ This mode of ethic preserved the free- 
: dom and autonomy of the individual and gave the person the pride of 

' being somebody.^ 

In order to build the feeling of relatedness among their 

people, the Dakota devised several ritual ways for a man to purge 

himself of his ego and to enhance experience of the unity of all 

'! things. The bonds of self which bind all men were broken by acts of 

absolute humility and complete abandonment of the self. One such 

ritual was the Inipi, the Rite of Purification.^^ The endurance 

taught by the experience of the sweat lodge teaches man the path back 

18 

to the will of Wakan Tanka from the Black Road which he chooses. 

The rite of the sweat lodge utilizes all the powers of the universe: 
earth, and the things which grow from the earth, water, fire and air. 
The water is used to represent the thunder beings. These beings bring 
\ terror in their coming yet they teach goodness. The steam which comes 

; from the rocks, within which is contained the fire, is frightening in 

i 

.j 

"^Erik H. Erikson, Childhood and Society (New York: Norton, 


1950), p. 123. 



15 Ibid. 3 



16 Ibid., 

P* 

25. 

^Brown, 

op, 

, oit. 3 p. 31. 

1 Q 

Neihardt, 

op. eit.j p. 166. 


‘i 
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its intensity. But it purifies the will of man so as to bring it 

closer to that of Wakan Tanka. When the self is purified, it is not 

concerned with itself and is freed to receive the wisdom which only 

the unity and relatedness of nature holds. Water represents the 

ever-flowing Wakan Tanka. For His spirit comes as a constant flow 

of mysterious power. Water, which is lower than all things in the 

Dakota mind, is even more powerful than the rock which represents 

Grandmother Earth which is indestructible and the only thing that 
19 

endures the ages. The fire which is used to heat the stones repre¬ 
sents the power of life's vitality which comes to man from the rays 

- 20 
of the sun. 

In preparation for the Vision Quest, which was the most 
important of all ceremonies in the seeking of relatedness, the ritual 
of the pipe was most important. In the complete Ritual of the Pipe 
there are three distinct phases: the PURIFICATION with the smoke of 
the sacred herb; the EXPANSION of the pipe so as to include the entire 
universe; and finally, the IDENTITY, which is the sacrifice of the 
whole universe in the fire. In the filling of the pipe, all space 
(represented by the persons's offering of the pipe to the powers of 
the six directions) and all things (represented by the grains of the 
tobacco) are brought together, and contracted into a single point 
(the bowl of the pipe). The pipe then contains, or more properly, 

IS, the universe. But since the pipe is the universe, it is also man, 

^Brown, op. eit. a p. 32. ^ Ibid. Ibid. a p. 26. 
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for man is part of the universe. And so, in filling the pipe, the 

person becomes part of it. Symbolically then he "expands" in that the 

six directions are brought into himself. It is in this symbolic 

"expansion" that the man ceases to be only a fragment and becomes the 

whole. In the filling of the pipe he shatters the illusion of sep- 
22 

arateness. The prayer of the shaman in behalf of the person entering 
the purification rite is: 

0 you four Powers of the universe, you wingeds of the air, and 
all the peoples who move in the universe, you have all been 
placed in the pipe. Help this young man with the knowledge 
which has been given to all of you by Wakan Tanka. Be merciful 
to him! 0 Wakan Tanka, grant that this young man may have 
relatives; that he may be one with the four winds, the four 
Powers of the world, and the light of the dawn. May he under¬ 
stand his relationship with all the winged peoples of the air. 

He will place his feet upon the sacred earth of a mountain 
top; may he receive understanding there.^ 

The troubled mind of the young man in the difficulty of self-concern 

was purified by this rite. For when the young man prayed with the 

24 

pipe, he prayed for and with everything. 

The Dakota almost compulsively entered upon the Vision Quest. 

A person separated himself from the comfort of his camp and the 
security of his human relatives and went out to face exposure to all 
of the natural elements of the world. Without shelter from the 
burning sun or from the bitter wind and the chill of the night, he 
fasted and walked in his sacred circle until he completely emptied 
himself of his senses. Only in such a way could he feel the related¬ 
ness with nature he sought. For it was nature that he envied. The 


22 


Ibid. 3 p. 21. 


23 


Ibid. 3 p. 53. 


^ Ibid. 3 p. 7. 
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; forces of nature seemed to live in a much better and more efficient 

' 25 

ecological relationship. Living among selfish men, concerned with 
j one's own selfhood, a man became maladjusted. In the Vision Quest he 

sought to put his mind and being straight. 

! As the Dakota child grew in years he became more and more 

| 

I aware of his relatedness and his corresponding responsibility. But 

j 

he was not coerced or manipulated in any way in this maturation. As 

j 

he grew older he was given more and more difficult tasks to perform. 
No reward was offered for a job done well. Nor did the father tell 
j; his son that he must do a task. Acceptance was on the basis of per- 

i| 

1 

sonhood alone and was not predicated upon the earning of reward for 
proper achievement. 

Coercion and persuasion were not acceptable to the Dakota 
since no man could make a decision for another. Likewise, no man was 
responsible for the behavior of another. Decision making was done 
by autonomous persons. No one was ordered to do anything. The 
councils of the tribe did not make laws and pronouncements. They 
made decisions. If a person or a group of people did not agree with 
the decision made, they were free to take another course. But, as 

\ 

'[ has been stated previously, the decisions of the council were not 

,'j made hastily. Great deliberation and care was taken in all matters 

and decisions came as the result of unanimity. Only the wisdom and 
sensitivity of the council made its decisions worthy of respect and 

25 Royal B. Hassrick, The Sioux (Norman: University of Okla¬ 
homa Press, 1964), p. 227. 
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! following. If the decisions seemed to the people to be admirable and 
in conjunction with the virtues and ideals of the Dakota, they were 
j followed. If not, they were ignored. 

i' 

Such was the process of decision making even in times of war 
and in matters of peace. When Crazy Horse was offered a treaty of 

i 

i peace by the United States government, he simply said, "Ask my people 

f 

' 26 
t what they wish to do." 

t; 

Although the Dakota were responsible, they were accountable to 
‘ 27 

; no one for their conduct. Responsibility and accountability had 

nothing to do with one another. Each man was responsible for all 

I- 

other members of his band, the members of his nation, all other men and 
finally all of creation. It was everyone's duty to see that "the 
right of every person to eat and to be clothed was respected, and 
there was no more question about it than there was about the free 
and ungoverned use of sunshine, pure air, and the rain which bathed 
our bodies." Yet the Dakota was accountable to no one. He was his 
brother's keeper, and his brother was all of creation. Yet he was not 
accountable to it. No rewards or punishments were issued for one's 

conduct. No standards were set for judging the quality of one's 

j 

] relationship. 

] Such autonomy and non-accountability could be maintained only 

■ . j __ 

26 Mari Sandoz, Crazy Horse (Lincoln: University of Nebraska 
Press, 1942), p. 380. 

27 

Lee, op. oit.j p. 65. 

28 

Standing Bear, op. oit.j p. 160. 

' :i 
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29 

in an atmosphere of absolute trust in others. The tremendous 
autonomy of the person was guaranteed only because he was trusted to 
act with complete responsibility. 

The ultimate responsibility of the Dakota was to actualize the 
ultimate reality which they knew through their religion and visions. 

In their visions the wise men of the Dakota saw worlds which were pos¬ 
sible. With the sharing of their visions they hoped people would see 
the definite potential and value of that world of the vision. They 
hoped that the beauty and reality of their visions would inspire men 
to new heights and that the nation's hoop would be strengthened by 
their sharing of their visions. For some of the early holy men, 
visions did accomplish much. Many of the ceremonial dances of the 
Dakota came as the result of visions. Many myths came in visions. 

The ultimate reality to which visions pointed was beyond 

existence. It was like a completed script of a play, which depicted 

creation as it could be. The script was there, the possibility was 

there, the potentiality was there, all that was needed were strong 

actors armed with all the Dakota virtues. The visible world was only 

a temporal reflection of that ultimate reality. In the ultimate 

30 

reality, all were truly one. These visions were given to men who 
had special wisdom and ability in hope that they could help to actual¬ 
ize the reality which was only now in the beyond. Man was helpless 
without wakan, but Wakan Tanka was not complete without man actualizing 


29 


Lee, op. ait. 3 p. 66. 


30 


Ibid. 
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the reality which vision brought. 

Those men who sought and received visions believed so much in 
the power of the reality they saw in their dreams that they gave all 
of their energies to the making possible of such a world. Leaders 
such as Crazy Horse, who had a powerful vision, lived selfless lives 
as true "holy men." Their personhood became enmeshed with the identity 
of their tribe. 

Visionaries suffered much for their visions and their people. 
When the last days of the golden age of the Dakotas were coming to an 
end, the ultimate reality of visions seemed further and further away. 
When Black Elk was only yet a young man he despaired at not being 
able to help his people. 

And now when I look about me upon my people in despair, I feel 
like crying and I wish and wish my vision could have been 
given to a man more worthy. I wonder why it came to me, a 
pitiful man who can do nothing. Men and women and children I 
have cured of sickness with the power the vision gave me; but 
my nation I could not help. If a man or a woman or a child 
dies, it does not matter long, for the nation lives on. It 
was the nation that was dying, and the vision was for the 
nation; but I have done nothing with it. 31 

Near the end of his life Black Elk stood in the drizzling rain, with 

tears running down his cheeks and pleaded: 

Today I send a voice for a people in despair. You have given 
me a sacred pipe. ... To the center of the world you have 
taken me and showed the goodness and the beauty and the 
strangeness of the greening earth—the only mother—and there 
the spirit shapes of things, as they should be, you have 
shown to me and I have seen. At the center of this sacred 
hoop you have said that I should make the tree to bloom. 


"^Neihardt, op. 


eit. 3 p. 184. 


i 

.j 

f* 
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t 

i With tears running, 0 Great Spirit, Great Spirit, my Grand- 

| father—with tears running I must say now that the tree has 

never bloomed. A pitiful old man, you see here, and I have 
fallen away and have done nothing. Here at the center of the 
I hoop of the world, where you took me when I was young and 

| taught me; here, old, I stand, and the tree is withered, 

; Grandfather, my Grandfather! 

; Again, and maybe the last time on this earth, I recall the 

[ great vision you sent me. It may be that some little root of 

> the sacred tree still lives. Nourish it then, that it may 

' leaf and bloom and fill with singing birds. Hear me, not for 

; myself, but for my people; for I am old. Hear me once more 

f that they may go back into the sacred hoop and find the good 

red road, and the shielding tree. ... In sorrow I am sending 
‘ a feeble voice, for I may never call again. 0 make my people 

[ live! 32 

! Not all beings carry the same responsibility. The four-leggeds 

ii 

; for example are to furnish food and shelter for the two-leggeds. It 

is the unique responsibility of the two-leggeds to actualize the 
world of reality which lurls on the fringes of existence. It would be 
naive to say that no other society sees the role of mankind in such 
terms. This responsibility fell upon man in his relatedness and be¬ 
came the reason for his being. Yet man was completely free to choose 
another path, and for the choice, one way or the other, no one was 
| held accountable. But the Dakota had faith that they and their 

fellows would choose the red road over the black road. Unfortunately, 

I 

} they had not yet met modem, European white men. 


32 Ibid. 3 pp. 279-280. 
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j EPILOGUE 

< 

Probably the most significant turning point in the accultura- 

i 

l 

tive history of any people is the loss of political autonomy. With 
the Dakota, this occurred at the commencement of reservation life, 
j Before that time, they had met other cultures, some very similar to 

i, 

their own, some not so similar, but they had been free to adopt cus- 
; toms and artifacts as they pleased. Those features of other cultures 

which were attractive to the Dakota, they adapted and put to use in 
their own culture. Anthropologists would call this type of accultura- 
!l tion "non-directed" or "permissive." But the commencement of life on 

the reservation crushed this type of cultural exchange. The Dakota 
could no longer put that space between their cultures and others. 
Henceforth the Dakota were under effective control, in one form or 
' another, of the Anglo-American cultural pattern. Acculturation then 

became "directed" or "forced." The classic definition of acculturation 
would be: "culture change that is initiated by the conjunction of two 

' or more autonomous cultures."^ - But such a definition applies only in 

( 

; cases of "non-directed" acculturation where both parties are consid- 

| ered autonomous, or nearly so, by each other. When the contact of two 

i 

I cultures becomes directed, the two cultures do not consider themselves 

on the same level culturally and one becomes dominate. The culture 
of the subordinate people is drastically altered to conform to the 

^Ralph Linton, et. al. 3 Acculturation in Seven American Indian 
; Tribes (New York: Appleton-Century, 1940), p. 73. 
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dominant cultural pattern. So it was with the contact of the Teton 
Dakota and the American. 

There was a great struggle in progress from 1877 to 1890. The 
Dakota were struggling to keep alive their old and sacred red ways. 

The United States government and its army was attempting to system¬ 
atically dismantle all that was Dakota. They sought to discredit the 
leadership of the chief and the council. They wanted instead to have 
the Dakota look to the white man for leadership. The government and 
the churches of America tried to make the Dakota into Protestant 
farmers. 

Some would say that the history of the Teton Dakota ended in 
1877 when Crazy Horse was killed and Sitting Bull fled to Canada. 
Perhaps this would be true if the history of the Dakota was reduced 
to a schematic of wars. But when the Dakota were forced onto the 
! reservations it was the first time they were really ever united as 

an entire nation. Now they were together will all of their relatives. 
And they all had to fight the war of peace together. The affairs of 
i the Dakota had become administrative procedures looked after by 

government agents and missionaries. Their lives were organized so as 
I to "progress toward civilization. 

There was no war between 1877 and 1890. There were a few 

t 

j small skirmishes with small rebel bands, but nothing of major pro- 

! portions. Then in 1890 the Ghost Dance scare was full-blown. And 

i 

i 

■j __ 

^George E. Hyde, A Sioux Chronicle (Norman: University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1956), p. ix. 
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f 

; practically the entire United States Army was sent into Dakota terri- 

f 

tory. The government agent and the missionary had not been successful 
j in showing the Dakota the virtue of adopting the white way and had 

gone so far as to start the messiah craze which whites feared was only 
a front for the creation of a massive revolt on the part of all of 

!' 

i America's Indians. In order to crush that revolt, millions of dollars 

j were spent in equipping and transporting troops into reservation ter- 

f 

ritory. For every Indian that was killed in the span of a year and a 

, half during the craze, the government spent in excess of one million 

3 

dollars. It was a huge sum when measured in dollars, but very, very 
inadequate when the loss is counted. 

Cultures which are crushed by such awesome force do not become 
assimilated into the larger culture. For such a path was the black 
road. 

i From the very beginning of its relations with the native 

peoples of America, the United States government had considered the 
American Indian to be a "vanishing race." Assimilation into the 
i‘ Anglo culture was inevitable it seemed. The policies of the government 

j were aimed at expediting this highly desired end. And those who 

| called themselves Christians and those who studied anthropology, 

i agreed. In the 1930's anthropologists began to talk of assimilation 

■I 

A and acculturation merely as processes of cultural change. Such men 

| of scientific stature as Ralph Linton assured America that the Indian 

1 

\ ^Stan Steiner, The New Indians (New York: Dell, 1968), p. 321. 

i 

3, 

3 

4 

| 
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would be absorbed into the mainstream of American culture. In the 
1950's the anthropologists began to see that the Indian was still 
somehow separate. They formulated theories which hypothesized that 

4 

assimilation was a long-range goal but that it was still inevitable. 
Minorities which persist within the larger cultures were referred to 
as cases of "arrested fusion" or "incomplete assimilation." 

Finally in 1954 John Provinse, an anthropologist of some fame 


stated: 

Most Indian groups of the United States, after more than one 
hundred years of Euro-American contact and in spite of strong 
external pressures, both direct and fortuitous, have not yet 
become assimilated in the sense of a loss of community iden¬ 
tity. . . . The urge to retain tribal identity is strong and 
operates powerfully. . . . Group feeling and group integrity 
among the American Indians are as likely to gain strength 
in the decades ahead as they are to lose it. ... despite 
external pressures, and internal change, most of the present, 
identifiable tribal groups . . . will continue indefinitely 
as distinct social units, preserving their basic values, per¬ 
sonality, and the Indian way of life, while making continual 
adjustments, often superficial in nature, to the economic and 
political demands of the larger society. 

The surprising thing is not that specific Dakota traits have survived, 

but that the community itself has survived. This survival is due not 

only to the persistence of the Dakota and the tremendous endurance for 

which they have been famous, there is a distinct cultural reason. 

There has been tremendous cultural change among the Dakota. But that 

change has not been in the direction of the larger culture. What has 


^Ethel Nurge, The Modem Sioux (Lincoln: University of 
Nebraska Press, 1970), p. 109. 

5 John Provinse, "The American Indian in Transition," American 
Anthropologist 3 LVI (1954), 388-394. 
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r happened is the creation of unique cultural forms. And this process 

I began on the reservation in 1889 with the creation of the Ghost Dance. 

| For the Ghost Dance phenomenon was a beginning of the Dakota renais- 

! 

; sance. True the renaissance is limited and the people have lived 

l 

[ lives very close to despair, but it has been a renaissance none the 

I less. The interaction between the white and the Dakota cultures has 

r. 

i brought about a distinct community, capable of change, but adapted to 

the continuity of a culture different from the surrounding world.^ 
j. The relationship of the Dakota to the white population is one which 

l! can only be described as "hostile dependency." 

II 

The best expression of the contemporary feeling of the Dakota 

has been expressed by the Delorias, Vine Sr. and Vine Jr. Vine 

Deloria Jr. is the director of the National Congress of American 

Indians and the author of the book, Custer Died for Your Sins. They 

spoke candidly about the white man and his religion. Vine Sr. said: 

I live in fear! There is no man I hate, no matter who he 
is, or what he is. But I live in fear of the white man. 

I fear the death he possesses. I fear the violence that 
is in him. And I would not be surprised if one day the 
1 white man killed himself, and all of us. 

I live in terrible fear of that. 

|; The white man hates himself, and he hates the Great Spirit. 

I think of that sometimes. Why else would the white man do 
l the things he does? The things he has done to the Indians? 

To everyone? I do not believe that the white man feels 
;; guilty, as they say. He is too full of hate. 

•P 

j Can the white man be saved from himself? I wonder. Will he 

j have to be damned? I wonder. Will he have to go to hell 


g 

Nurge, op. oit.j p. 121. 
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! 

; before he is saved? I wonder. 

My father is in my heart. I think more and more of the old 
Indian ways in my heart. He had accepted Christianity easily, 
i It was easy for the Dakota to do because philosophically they 

i had believed in Christianity, long before the missionaries 

came. 

Christianity was not new to the Sioux. The Sioux had their 
•: own kind of Christianity. We just did not call it that. We 

believed in one god, the Great Spirit. We believed in our 
own kind of Ten Commandments. And we behaved as though we 
; believed in them. 

But the white man did not practice his religion. He did not 
behave as a Christian. He lied to himself and to us. He tried 
to destroy our religion and leave us with promises of heaven.^ 

Vine Jr. said of white man's religion: 

Religion is an intellectual abstraction to the white man. 

It's all in their minds. Religion is something they talk 
about. It's not spiritual to them. They hold it out there and 
study it. It's not something they feel in their heart. Reli¬ 
gion, to the Indian, is in his heart. He feels it. The Indi¬ 
an didn't talk about his religion because he didn't have to. 

He lived it. The white man has lost his soul. But, he is so 
small-minded that he has confused his soul with God.^ 

His father added: 

Missionaries always told the Indians that they had the only 
path to the Great Spirit. That there was only one path. The 
Sioux did not believe that the Great Spirit was as small as 
that. If there was only one path then the Great Spirit would 
’ have to be as small as the church. The Sioux believed that 

the Great Spirit was as large as the world. 

! 

' Once the white man thought he was the chosen of the Lord. He 

] knows now that three-quarters of the people of this world are 

j not white. He knows that the Lord created most peoples with 

dark skins, like Indians. 


7 Stan Steiner, "God is Red," Motive Magazine, XXVII (March 
1968), 31. 

® Ibid ., p. 32. 
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He knows this. But I still do not trust him. 

Sometimes I despair of the white man ever becoming a Christian. 

Sometimes the Holy Bible does not seem to teach people anything. 
And the Lord seems to have forgotten us. I go down to the 
cellar of my house, when I feel that way, where I have my drum, 
and I beat my drum quietly. Quietly so the Lord will not hear 
me; so that the Lord will not be offended. Though, I think, 
the Lord would not mind my drum.^ 

The Dakota had what the world has lost. And they have it 
still. What the world has lost, it must have again, lest it die. Not 
much time seems to be left for mankind. The death of which I speak 
is not necessarily the death of the holocaust of a world war, or an 
atom bomb, although it could possibly be such a death. The death of 
which I speak is the death of man, self-inflicted, because he has 
lost his way and his power to live. 

The power to live is illusive. It is that ancient, lost 
reverence and passion for the human personality combined with that 
ancient, lost passion for the earth and all that lives upon it. It 
is that ultimate compassion for life and its vitality and mystery 
and terror, that we have lost. 

We have conquered the very people who could have taught us 
| once more about that life. When in 1832, the great chief of the Sac 

| and the Fox, Black Hawk, finally surrendered, he gave this warning 

i 

to his conquerors: 

) 

The changes of fortune and vicissitudes of war made you my 
conquerors. When my last resources were exhausted, my 
i warriors, worn down with long and toilsome marches, yielded, 


^Ibid, j p. 33. 
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! and I became your prisoner. ... I am now an obscure member 

' of a nation that formerly honored and respected my opinions. 

The pathway to glory is rough, and many gloomy hours obscure 
it. May the Great Spirit shed light on yours, and that you 
j may never experience the humiliation that the power of the 

| American government has reduced me to, is the wish of him 

; who, in his native forest, was once as proud as you.-*-^ 

i 

j Black Hawk's warning to the young nation which destroyed him 

i 

!, went unheeded. But they are relevant to this old nation in this day. 

t 

; For the United States is being ground down in another inhuman and 

i 

hopeless war in Southeast Asia. Here at home our society comes under 
increased stress each day. The environment is fouled by pollution, 

|i the population swells and enlarges the cities into sweltering jungles. 

The times are clearly out of joint. We are beset on all sides by 
hard decisions which have to be made. But these decisions are not so 
much different than had to be made by the Dakota as they faced decline 
and destruction. The thousand years which the Dakota have lived on 
this continent could be a mirror for our times. For to understand 
the evolving shape of religion in America today, in the "hippie" and 
youth movements, it becomes necessary to know the messianism of the 
Ghost Dance. To understand the complexity by which an individual is 

bound to his society, one can learn from the Dakota. The yearning for 

J 

I the mind-expanding events of drugs and the occult and religions of 

j joy and ecstasy, one can learn from the Vision Quest of the Dakota. 

Yet we have allowed this culture to die, along with many like 
it. Today in America we can find many people to jump on the bandwagon 


10 M. Astrov, et. al. 3 American Indian Prose and Poetry (New 
York: Capricorn, 1962), p. 142. 
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to save the endangered passenger pigeon or the whooping crane. We 
contribute millions of dollars to the conservation of the Hawaiian 
goose, the Aleutian Island sea otter and the lizards of the Galapagos 
Islands. But who has ever shed a tear over the passing of one of the 
native American cultures? Millions of dollars have been spent to dig 
up the artifacts, tools and weapons of these cultures and to transport 
them to museums for safe keeping. But no one cares that the magnifi¬ 
cent Mandan culture of the northern Plains is gone forever, because 
there is not one Mandan alive. 

Little is being done to preserve these cultures which could 
tell us so much about humanity. Our imagination has been unable to 
devise anything better than the treatment of the 6,000 or so Brule 
Dakota who live on the reservations of South Dakota. They have been 
herded onto a government preserve where they are kept like rare 
whooping cranes or bighorn sheep. To do nothing now in the preserva¬ 
tion and support of these cultures would be a travesty beyond 
description. If nothing else, we are stealing the right of future 
generations to know of the magnificent diversity of mankind, because 
our generation let disappear those most noble men who might have 
taught them. 
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